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” Topics of The Week. 


The extraordinary leap into public favor of Miss 
Mary Johnston's “ To Have and To Hold” is certainly 
marvelous if not absolutely unprecedented. The book 
was published two weeks and a half ago. To date 
111.000 copies have been sold, and the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth thousand is in press. Even ‘“ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” probably the most popular American novel ever 
published, cannot show these figures. Within two 
months after publication 100,000 copies of Mrs, Stowe’s 
book had been.sold, but it took a year to dispose of 
twice that number. To some persons figures of this 
nature aré invidious. Still, their interest and signifi- 
eance cannot be denied, Quick sales certainly kindle 
the enthusiasm of the reading public. The subject of 
permanency does not enter into the question. Un- 
doubtedly the nearest approach to the “ quick sales” 
of “To Have and to Hold” are those of Paul Leicester 
Ford’s latest historical romance, “ Janice Meredith,” 
which three months after publication had reached the 
total of 200,000 copies. 


A biography of Theodore Parkey, by the Rev. John 
W. Chadwick, would seem to be an ideal bringing to- 
gether of subject and author. Mr. Chadwick is now 
engaged on such a work, and Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
intend to publish it in the Fall. It will be issued in 
style uniform with the recent “ Life of Horace Bush- 
nell,” by Dr. Munger. 











Grace Gallatin Seton-Thompson, wife of the author 
and artist, has a book in press at the Doubleday & 
McClure Company’s. Its title is “ A ‘Woman Tenderfoot 
in the Rockies.” . Besides containing a lot of interest- 
ing and valuable information about “ceatmping out,” 
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erary and artistic material for his “ Wild Animals I 
mave Known,” “ The Trail of the Sandhill Stag,” and 

“The Autobiography of a Grizzly.” In short, it is the 
woman’s side of Ernest Seton-Thompson’s sojourn in 
the wilds beyond the Great American Desert. 

A work which will appeal strongly to students of lit- 
erature and to lovers of Russian novels,will shortly be 
published by D. Appleton & Co. under the title of “A 
History of Russian Literature,” by Waliszewski, au- 
thor of “The Romance of an Empress.” Mr. Walis- 
zewski deals with &@ theme that is comparatively little 
known, yet one which is full of interest. From the 
“ bilini,” or oral, literature of Old Russia, and the 
Ostromir Codex, the earliest specimens of written Rus- 
sian literature, he carries the reader down to the poets 
and novelists of the nineteenth century. 

“The Alabaster Box,” a new novel, by Sir Walter 
Besant, is in press at Dodd, Mead & Co.’s. This is a 
story of Settlement life in London, A young man with 
ambition and ideas, wealthy, and something of a man 
of the world, goes to the Settlement out of curiosity. 
He remains to have sympathy with the work of the 
people with whom he comes in contact, and his whole 
character is thereby transformed. The dramatis per- 
Sonae and scenes are drawn from the author’s own ex- 
periences, 


“As the Light Led,” a new novel from the pen of 
James Newton Baskett, author of “At You-All’s 
House,” is in press at The Macmillan Company’s. Like 
his first book, the scene is Jaid in Northeastern Mis- 
souri, though it is not a “nature tale” in the sense 
that “ At You-All’s House” was. It is a love story of 
rural Missouri of the late sixties, when.the political 
issues of that part of the State were deeply swayed by 
the disputes of the Immersionists and the Paedo Bap- 
tists. 

The John Ruskin volume, which Mrs. Meynell some 
time age undertook to write for the “ Modern Mnglish 
Writers ” series of Messrs. Blackwood, which in Amer- 
ica bears the imprint of Dodd, Mead & Co., is now 
nearing completion, and will probably be presented in 
the early Autumn. Its scope is less biographical than 
expository, the aim of the author being to provide the 
student as well as the general reader with a handbook 
to the teaching of nearly the most voluminous author 
and fruitful thinker of our time. 


A new edition of “ Diana Tempest,” one of Miss 
Cholmondeley's earlier novels, will shortly appear from 
the press of D, Appleton & Co. According to the latest 
réport, her “ Red Pottage,” combining the English and 
American editions, has now reached the one-hundred- 
thousand mark. It is interesting to note, by the way, 
that the American edition brought out by Harper & 
Brothers has,long since outstripped the one issued in 
London. The forthcoming edition of “ Diana Tempest ” 
will contain a portrait and critical biography of Miss 
Cholmondeley. This is a feature in the publication of 
fiction which, it is said, will shortly be included in 
other forthcoming novels being prepared by the Ap- 
pletons. 





“The Strength of Gideon” is a volume of short stories 
by Paul Laurence Dunbar, author of “Folks from 
Dixie,’ “ Lyrics.of Lowly Life,” and “ Poems of Cabin 
and Field.” “Folks from Dixie’ was this author’s 
first volume of short stories, and the forthcoming col- 
leciion, while in a measure covering new ground, em- 
phasizes Mr. Dunbar’s command of humor and pa- 
thos so well revealed in the first. 





“Debts of Honor” is the title of a new novel by 
Maurice Jokai, which the Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany will present March 22. The whole theme swings 
arourd what the author calls “an American duel.” The 
duelists draw lots and the one who takes the paper 
bearing his name pledges himself to commit suicide 
within ten years. Much happens in the allotted time. 
The victim marries, and, with the shadow of his fate 
hanging over him, two sons are born to him, The 
mystery surrounding his death, when he finally takes 
his own life, is revealed twenty years later when the 
elder son becomes one of the principals in a similar 
duel, 





R. H. Russell purposes to issue at once Aug-stus 
Thomas’s popular American.drama, “ Alabama,” with 
adeqvate illustrations, uniform with “ Arizona,” the 
successful drama of Western army post life, The latest 
addition to the list of reading plays issued by this 
house, Clyde Fitch’s “‘Nathan Hale,” makes the ninth 
of the series, the titles of the others being as follows: 
“Prelawny of the Wells, " “The Adventures of the 
tady Ur ” “ Cyrano de Bergerac, ”™* The Wea ng? 
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CHARLES. “SUM NER, 


Mr. Moorfield Storey’s Biography of the Great 
Senator.* 


When a monument to the unconscious benefactors 
of the Republic is erected one of the names inscrited 
upon it should be that of the man who in 1826 refused 
a cadetship to Charles Sumner, then fifteen years of 
age. Courage, reticence, tenacity, patience, and many 
another attribute of the perfect soldier were Sumner’s, 
but strategy he had none, and the brilliancy of his 
other qualities would have availed nothing ex- 
cept to advance him to a position in which his inevita- 
ble disaster would be fatal to others. A bullet from 
some Mexican ambuscader would probably have ended 
his career; the abolitionist phalanx would have been 
far less formidable, and the triumph of the Republican 
Party might have been delayed four or even eight years 
for lack of his strenuous, single-hearted loyalty, his 
eloquence and energy. 

His biographer, in the “ American Statesmen” se- 
ries, Mr. Moorfield Storey, gives his genealogy with 
souic little detail, showing that he was of purely Eng- 
lish descent, and that his ancestors on both sides came 
to the Colonies nearly two centuries before his birth. 
He was a Bostonian, a Latin School and Harvard grad- 
vate, and the grandson of that Job Sumner, Harvard 
student who dropped his booksatthesound of theshots 
at Lexington, fought at Bunker Hill, was second in 
command of the force which protected New York dur- 
ing the British evacuation, gave Washington the last 
salute that he received during the Revolutionary War, 
and took his degree in 1785 as a member of his class 
who had “ during the war behaved with reputation as a 
man and as an officer.” He is buried in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, Broadway, and a tombstone erected by the 
Scciety of the Cincinnati marks his grave. His son, 
Sumner’s father, was a lawyer and Sheriff in Suffolk 
Ccunty. 


Sumner was of the class of 1830, and, disliking 
mathematics and physics, devoted himself to history, 
literature, and the classics, and did not attempt to take 
high honors. Grafmating, he accepted the Yankeé’s 
destiny and taught school for a few weeks, but after a 
year of consideration he decided to enter the Law 
School, where his ambition awoke, and he studied 
fierceiy. He was one of the many students who found 
a friend in Judge Story, but he made friends every- 
where, and his visit to Washington the year after grad- 
uation brought him such honors and attentions as 
might be given to a young Prince. The country was so 
smal!l then that a promising young man of twenty- 
three years might be conspicuous, but Sumner re- 
mained unspoiled, and after hearing the Congressional 
debates on the United States Bank matter, wrote to his 
facher: 

I probably shall never come here again. I have lit- 
tle or no desire ever to come again in any capacity. 
Nothing that I have seen of politica has made me look 
upon them with any feeling other than loathing. The 


more I see of them the more I love law, which I feel 
will give me an honorable livelihood. 


After three years of practice, of teaching in the Law 
School, of study and of deepening and broadening his 
acquaintance with the best men of his time, he spent 
three years in Europe. His sojourn of ten months in 
England was “ like a meteor passing through the coun- 
try,” according to a kindly intended comparison of 
Priestley's granddaughter. It made him visible to an 
extraordinary number of persons, peers, and common- 
ers, Judges and authors, the mere list of whose names 
occupies almost a page of his biography. After two 
years on the Continent, always studying, always learn- 
ing, he went back to London for a happy month, and 
then came home, thinking that he could content him- 
self with law. 

What he might have done had there been no slavery 
question is doubtful, but, as matters really were, he 
worked at his profession for five years, with an inter- 
yal of serious illness, and then brought himself to ihe 
attention of all his townspeople by giving them new 
subjects of thought in the annual Fourth of July ora- 
tion. At present, if Demosthenes himself were to 
speak on a similar occasion, nobody but his family and 
a few political supporters would be conscious of his 
performance until the report apeared in the next day’s 
Transcript, but at that time both eloquence and the an- 
niversary were held in high honor, and his oration 
made Sumner a leader among his countrymen. It also 
made him some enemies, for his perfect incapacity to 
put himself in another’s place led him to make unkind 
remarks on volunteer gniforms, with the Boston Tigers : 
seated directly before him; and his questions, “ What 
use is the-army of the United States? What use is the 
| Bavy of the United 
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the forts and the navy yard. The 
Younger civilians were enthusiastic in 
Praise of his courage in avowing his opin- 
fons; many of them were also enthusiastic 


» im regard to Wendell Phillipg, whose first 


Public speech had been made the very day 


' that Sumner started for Europe; his and 


their common interest in the annexation of 


- Texas brought them together, and in pre- 


cisely four months after Independence Day 
he drew up a set of resolutions for a 
Faneuil Hall meeting held to oppose the 
admission of Texas as a slave State. Thus 
his real life began when he lacked but 
three months of being thirty-five years of 
age, but the preparation had been long and 
thorough. A scholar, an orator, and a gen- 
tleman, he was adapted to represent the 
best thought and feeling of his country- 
men. Nearly twenty years later John Bige- 
low, urging his re-election, thus summed 
up the performance of which he gave plain 
promise: 

First, he was the most accomplished man 
in pubtic life in Ameriea; second, the ablest 
Senator in Congress; third, of unblemished 
private character; fourth, of unblemished 
public character, which no breath of cal- 
umny had ever reached, and whom no one 
had ever dared to approach with a dishon- 
orable proposition; fifth, a man whose zeal 
and talents had been expended, not upon 
selfish schemes, but upon measures and pol- 
ictes looking to the improvement of the 
condition of society—such ends as, whatever 
difference of opinion may prevail as to the 
adaptation of his means to secure them, 
must possess the sympathy and respect of 
all good citizens; sixth, he is very amiable; 
and seventh, a man whose decorum of char- 
acter and whose talents have done and are 
doing more than those of any other man in 
the Senate to avert the gradual decline of 
that body in the estimation of the country. 

It is easy to wish that he had had a little 
more humor, a little more imagination, but 
the toleration imparted by these qualities 
is only too often extended to their possess- 
or’s own fauits and sins, and the Sumners 
of this. world must be somewhat intoler- 
ant. They are not so many that their de- 
fects will seriously harm the body politic. 
In the case of Sumner himself friends were 
lost from time to time, but at that time he 
did not seem to understand why a man 
should not have cordial private intercourse 
with his most bitter public assailant. Still, 
in 1846 he was sufficiently politic, in detiv- 
ering the Phi Beta Kappa oration, to dis- 
guise his attacks on war and slavery as 
eulogy on Pickering, Story, Allston, and 
William Ellery Channing, and succeeded tn 
speaking his mind without giving offense, 
and in pleasing judges as diversely in taste 
as Emerson and Everett, 

Such was the early life of Sumner; his 
public career is not yet forgotten, although 
it ended more than a quarter of a century 
ago He entered the Senate without the 
customary preliminary sessions in the 
House, and in his first speech argued 
against intervention in foreign politics, and 
for five months was silent on the stavery 
question, accustoming himself meanwhile 
to his position and surroundings. Once pre- 
pared for work, he became as uncond:iliat- 
ing, as denunciatory, and as irritating to 


his opponents as any man who has ever | 


spoken in the Senate Chamber, and even 
the House records can show little to cur- 
pass the matter of his speeches in these 
characteristics. The manner was good, but 
rhetoric and superficial civility do not con- 
sole men who are virtually called oppress- 
ors, robbers, and liars. Brooks's assault 
was the natural, although unjustifiable, 
effect of Sumner’s words, but the most 
pathetic spectacle in American political life, 
except those afforded by the death of its 
two martyrs, was the strong man's struggle 
to perform his work while suffering, and 
his clinging to office that he might not lose 
his opportunity to defend righteousness. 
When he returned to his seat, in 1859, his 
opponents found him stronger than ever, for 
his very was a rebuke to the 
slaveholder, and a stimulus to the Repub- 
Hean. 

Among the points worthy of especial re- 
membrance at this time is that it was he 
who drew up the resolutions refusing for- 


presence 


eign intervention between the General Gov- 
ernment and the rebellious States as im- 
practicable, calculated to prolong and’ im- 
bitter the conflict, and to be regarded as 
an unfriendly act. Later, he contended 
that in Cuban matters the sound rule was 
non-intervention except in the way of good 
offices.. He fought against the proposed pur- 
chase of St and against the San 
Domingo treaty, and had a most unhappy 
quarrel with the President and Mr, Fish 
fn regard to the second matter. Mr. Storey 
naturally dwells a very little on opinions 
harmonizing with his own convictions, for 
a conscientious man could not do otherwise, 
but his strongest to present 
ditions is this: 

Experience has shown that a President 
bent upon enlarging the country’s bounda- 
ries is apt to take a deeper personal inter- 
est in the project than in questions of do- 
mestic policy, and to treat opposition as 
personal disloyalty. 

One may interpret 
Jefferson or Grant, 


Thomas, 


reference con- 


this as a reference to 
or give it a present 
applicaticn, according to inclination. The 
attacks upon Grant read strangely 
enough now that the silent soldier is better 
understood, but appearances almost justi- 
fled them, and in estimating them one must 
not forget the exceeding bitterness with 
which a man of Sumner’s personal probity 
must have felt the 
with such men as 
licans dominant in 
days. 

His reply to Mr. Blaine, when that worthy 
chose to attack him in an open letter as 
in singular alliance with Confederates and 
Preston 8. Brooks, in nominating Mr. Gree- 
ley, was perhaps the most effective retort 
ever encountered by that adroit personage, 
and brims over with contempt. Said He: 


You are greatly cencerned about the 
company I keep. To quiet your solicitude, 
I beg leave to say that, in joining the Re- 

dblicans who brought forward an original 

glitionist, I find myself with so many 
Others devoted to the cause I have always 
served that I had not missed you until 
you hastened to report absence. * * * 


Gen. 


shame of association 


were among the Repub- 


Washington in his later 
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You entirely misunderstand me when you 
introduce an incident of the past, and build 
on it an argument why I should not sup- 
rt Horace Greeley. What has Preston 
rooks to do with the Presidential election? 
Never, while a sufferer, did anybody hear 
me speak of him in unkindness, and now, 
after the lapse of more than half a genera- 
tion, I will not unite with you in dragging 
him from the grave, where he sleeps, to 
aggravate the passions of a political con- 
flict and arrest the longing tor concord. 


One can imagine a future reconciliation 
between the soldier President and the Sen- 
ator, for their personal misunderstanding 
was based on the differing values attrib- 
uted to phrases, but one needs discipline 
beyond this life to clear the spiritual vision 
until it can discern the point of concord 
between him who earned and him who be- 
stowed such reprobation, 

Mr. Storey attributes emancipation and 
equal rights for the negro to Sumner more 
than to any single man except, possibly, 
Lincoln, and the prevention of war with 
England and France to him more than to 
any single man, a contention in which it 
is not easy for any one acquainted with 
the diplomatic work of Mr. Adams to agree. 
He gives warning that when we depart 
from such principles as Sumner and his 
like believe and practice, we may well 
tremble for the permanence of our Govern- 
ment. Sumner’s own theory, as set forth 
in his “ Prophetic Voices,” was that per- 
petual peace would gradually attract all 
the other countries on the continent to us, 
and in the term “continent” he included 
South America. Why such an aggregation 
would not be as ‘“‘imperial”’ as a govern- 
ing country and a few isles of the sea is 
matter for questioning. 

Mr. Storey’s excellent style and happy 
faculty of condensation, united with his 
sympathetic admiration of Sumner, make 
this blography exceedingly pleasant. Such 
faults as he sees, the invariable failings of 
human nature or the complements of good 
qualities, he is not afraid to mention, and 
it is easy to see that he rejoices in the little 
space of rest and peace that came at even- 
time to him whom Emerson called 
whitest soul I ever knew.” 


America’s Debt to Penn.” 


“ Pennsylvania, Province and State," is 
the title of a recent work in two octavo 
volumes by Prof. Albert 8. Bolles, lecturer 
in the Untversity of Pennsylvania. In 
time this history covers all the early period 
from the first Dutch settlement to the de- 
velopment of the province into full-fledged 


Statehood; in scope it embraces every phase’ 


of social, industrial, and political life. Dr. 
Bolles, tn his preface, frankly disclaims any 
intention of pleasing the critical few by 
presenting a bristling array of authorities. 
He says: ‘‘ Not many references are given. 
The reason for not giving more is that the 
work is intended for the general reader, 
who trusts the author and does not care a 
fig for references, and I feel justified in re- 
garding his wishes rather than the wishes 
of the few.” The author does not‘claim te 
have had access to documents or other data 
hitherto unpublished. But he has compiled 
from known sources a large mass of facts, 
the arrangement of which has required in- 
dustry, literary skill, and an appreciation 
of values. Good judgment has as much te 
do with a historic compilation as good 
writing, and Dr. Bolles has exhibited both. 

The laying out of Philadelphia is de- 
scribed at length, “Its name, form, streets, 
docks, and open spaces were put on paper, 
very much as the famous ancient cities of 
the East were planned by their royal build- 
ers. By this design Philadelphia was to 
cover, with its houses, squares, and gar- 
dens, twelve square miles—a modern Baby- 
lon In size.” William Penn's apostrophe to 
his infant capital is given. 


He returned in a brig called the En- 
deavor. After he had gone on board he ad- 
dressed to Thomas Lloyd and his associates 
a beautiful letter, in which he thus wrote 
of the city of his heart: “ And thou, Phil- 
adelphia, the virgin settlement of this 
province, named before thou wert born, 
what love, what care, what service, and 
what travail has there been to bring thee 
forth and preserve thee from such as would 
abuse and defile thee. O that thou mayest 
be kept from the evil that would overwhelm 
thee! * * *™ My soul prays to God for 
thee that thou mayest stand in the day of 
trial, that thy children may be blessed of 
the people. 

Pennsylvania's part in the struggle for 
American independence follows the account 
of the end of the proprietary government 
and the creation of the new Constitution. 


The military movements between 1776 and 


| 1788 conclude the narrative portion of the 


work which is included in the first volume. 
The second volume takes up immigration, 
land and labor, manufactures, local govern- 
ment, highways, transportation, society, re- 


ligion, and such subjects as throw light 
upon the life, character, and environment 
of the people 

Not the least entertaining chapter, though 
of secondary value in a historic work, is 
that which gives account of the dress and 
amusements of a community whose staid- 
has come to be a byword, Among 
the first settlers ‘‘a wool hat, strong shoes, 


ness 


with brass buckles, two linsey jackets, and | 


a leather apron formed an ordinary stock 
of Winter apparel.” This fits well with 
our mutual picture, but how must we read 
what follcws? 


A description must be given of the beau as 
he appeared in 1772. On his head a vast 
quantity of hair standing on end, giving 
him the appearance of being frightened. 
His hair was loaded with powder and 
pomatum, “all little enough, too, to keep 
any degree of light or heat in the few 
brains scattered about the vavities of the 
soft skull it covered.” The rest of his dress 
consisted chiefly of French silk, gold lace, 
fringe, silk stockings, a hat and feather, 
and sometimes a cockade. His émployment 
was to present his snuffbox, wield his cane, 
show his white teeth in a perpetual grin, 
and “say soft things in every sense of the 
word ” to ladies. 

This history contains as frontispiece to 
the first volume an excellent photogravure 
reproduction of the only portrait of William 
Penn ever painted from life. 
*PENNSYLVANIA, PROVINCE 
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STANLEY. 
The Married Life of the Daughter 


of Gibbon’s Friend, Lord Shef- 
field— A Woman’s Book.* 


While perhaps not of the same public in- 
terest as ‘“‘ The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd,” whose early days were so clear- 
ly pictured by one of her granddaughters, 
J. H. Adeane, in a volume published in De- 
cember, 1896, which was full of references 
to Gibbon—an intimate friend of Miss Hol- 
royd's father, Lord Sheffield—yet the charm- 
ing personality therein revealed is still fur- 
ther illustrated in the present volume. 

Such are the extreme freshness and orig- 
inality shown In these letters that it is hard 
to realize that more than a hundred years 
have elapsed since the marriage bells rang 
in 1796 for the union of Miss Holroyd to 
John Thomas Stanley, who afterward be- 
came Lord Stanley. At the time of this 
marriage the then Lady Sheffield, Miss Hol- 
royd’s stepmother, was slowly dying, and 
Serena Holroyd, who had been a second 
mother to her nieces, remained with her 
brother and his daughter Loulsa to share 
their anxiety and watchful care, but, un- 
fortunately, Serena fell in going down the 
Stairway, and we find Mrs. Stanley writing 
the aunt to whom she was so much at- 
tached, and whose name, Serena, so beau- 
tifully describes her character: 

I shall be much obliged to you not to be 
80 careless another time, Miss Holroyd, but 
to mind how you walk down stairs, as it 
does not give me any particular appetite 
for my breakfast when I receive a letter 
with the account of this morning. * * * 
I am sure I wish it was in my power, by 
writing, or anything else, to afford you and 
your partners in attending a sick room any 
amusement. * * * Why am I to be so 
supremely happy, while the home I have 
left is filled with those most dear to me, in 
an anxious and unhappy state of mind? The 
last accounts of the dear lady do not raise 
my hopes. 

And again her aunt, writing Mrs. Stanley 
in 1797, to congratulate her upon her birth- 
day, refers to Gibbon’s hope, expressed in a 
letter to the first Lady Sheffield in 1784, 
that in Maria, the elegant and accomplished 
young lady, her mother had been able to 
smooth away some of the asperities of 
that fine Giamond.” Serena tells her favor- 
ite niece her letters are literally sunshine 
to them, adding: 

Six and twenty years ago was born a cer- 
tain Maria eae toe thing! She no 
longer exists; but for her dear sake I shall 
love M. J. Stanley, who resembles her, as I 
am told, in every amiable point of charac- 
ter, only differing, as a reflecting mind 
must naturally do, as the thoughtless days 
of extreme youth pass away, and a change 
of situation calls forth virtues untried be- 
fore. 

The book contains numerous letters to 
Lady Stanley from ker various friends and 
relatives, among the most interesting of 
which will be found those from Theresa 
Parker, who contrived to give her sentences 
such quaint turns as to make her letters 
unusually bright, as, for instance, we find 
her writing: 

My brother went to dine with Lord 
Gower at Wimbledon on Sunday between 


| 4 and 5, and was stopped, en chemin, by a 


highwayman, who took his watch, which 


| was not gold, and his servants, which were, 


and eight guineas. My brother had ten 
guineas in his pocket which he could not 
find, and consequently saved them; fortu- 
nately he was by chance without firearms, 
else I dare say he would have been foolish 
enough to have used them, and as the man 
held a pistol to him all the time he might 
noc have escaped so well. 


The fatal result feared for Lady Sheffield 
came about in February, 1797, and we find 
Mrs. Stanley expressing much concern for 
the health of her aunt and father and sis- 
ter. Of Lady Sheffield she writes most 
touchingly, laying particular stress upon 
the latter's amiable cheerfulness and good 
temper, and stating that except for her ill- 
ness she had never given relations or friends 
a@ moment’s anxiety or pain, 

Mr. Stanley was a Major in the Cheshire 
militia, and, his regiment being ordered 
north, Newcastle became Mrs, Stanley’s 
home, whence we find her writing playfully 
to her people, complaining how busy the 
“brow,” as she called ‘her husband, from 
his strongly marked eyebrows, was kept at- 
tending to the thousand and one small de- 
tails he was constantly called upon to ar- 
range. Scolding about the nasty “he” 
dinners, which ave shocking bores but en- 
tirely unavoidable, and showing her knowl- 
edge of human nature, and, shall we add, a 
trace of pretty spitefulness, when we find 
her writing to dear Serena: 


I am just come home from an old lady’s 
card party. My poor man has had such a 
headache all day, he really was not able to 
go. I would not send an excuse, as the good 


| people might have thought it all an excuse; 


but having played two rubbers of whist and 
drank my tea I thought it a downright kind- 
ness to the company as well as to myself to 
come home, because, of course, I furnished 
conversation to the three card tables and 
all the sitters for the rest of the evening. 


In March, 1797, Louisa Holroyd married 
William Clinton, and Mrs. Stanley writes 
Serena the following day: 


You now see both your children dis- 
posed of in such a way as few mothers can 
dare flatter themselves to hope for their 
darlings. My happiness can hardly admit 
of addition, except from once again being 
within distance of the few near and dear 
friends I am for a time taken from. * * * 
Louisa’s prospects are as fair as mine, with 
the exception of not having all the income 
we could wish her. 


In a letter to Mrs. Stanley from Theresa 


| Parker will be found an exceedingly good 


story, the heroine of which was Dolly 
Stainforth, noted for her beautiful black, 
arched eyebrows, the fine color of her 
cheeks, and agreeable shaking of her head. 
On the King’s birthday she decked her face 
in an unusually splendid fashion, and put 
on a fine lilac gown, and hied herself to 
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the court to pay her compliments, with the 
following result: 


Hither also went the little Princess 
Charlotte, (the Prince of Wales's daugh- 
ter,) who can just speak, and is a remark- 
ably sensible little girl. The first object 
which struck her eye was the beauteous 
Miss Stainforth, and she expressed her joy 
at so fine a sight by smiling and laugh ng” 
and nodding to her, and saying, ‘ Dolly, 
Dolly, pretty Dolly,’ and appearing delight- 
ed to see her, for which flattering mark of 
distinction Miss 8, thought proper to re- 
turn thanks, and made a low courtesy, 
nodding her head with its tall feathers all 
the time, and the child, who is very stout 
on her legs, oyeatet the same, mimicking 
her exactly. liy then began to articu- 
late, but no sooner did the sound of her 
voice reach the poor little child's ears, 
* * * she would say nothing but ‘ What 
Dolly speak?’ * * * The Princesses, who 
knew what the child meant, were almost 
dead with laughing. * * * The Queen 
had the day before made the little Princess 
a present of a large doll dressed exactly in 
the same sort of lilac-colored gown, and 
being made to go by clockwork, shook its 
head precisely in the same way. From the 
striking resemblance between her eye- 
brows and cheeks and those of the afore- 
said wooden machine, the child naturally 
imagined it was her own doll. * * * The 
wo is that Dolly Stainforth dines in 
Stratton Street to-day * * * in the same 
lilac vestment. J] am also persuaded that 
she will begin talking of the dear little 
Princess who took so much notice of her. 
If she does, we must all die, that's certain. 
I am not famous for behaving well on any 
ocension when risibility is in question. 

We find Serena writing Mrs. Stanley in 
July, 1797, congratulating her upon the birth 
of her daughter and first child, to whom 
she afterward became godmother, and add- 
ing that if she have not the fairy powers 
to bestow blessings, she can at least pray 
for them, to which Mrs. Stanley responds in 
a very happy letter, asking why she should 
be so supremely blessed, and referring to 


an old custom now obsolete: 

Lady Stanley is to be one godmother, and 
we are going to write to papa to-day to beg 
him to be the godpapa. I would rather have 
reserved him for a he-thing, but as Sir J. 8. 
has declined, we cannot help “ axing papa.” 
I think it would not be an objection to vou 
that you could not get over, were the usual 
tax to be levied on you, but I must men- 
tion that my beloved dislikes as much as 
myself the custom, and that we do not in- 
tend to take any money from the gossips. 
It would be bad policy, as we mean to have 
a dozen or two, and may sometimes wish to 
have sponsors who cannot so well afford 
their five guineas. 

So the child was duly christened, proxies 
promising for the absent godparents thet 
the little Maria Margaret Stanley should 
be directed in the proper way, and we find 
one, Serena, writing to the little Rionette 
when only six years of age: ; 

What blessings can I wish you. my child, 
my grandchild, my godchila4? What but to 
be as happy as your dear parents are at this 
moment, a happiness that includes every 
virtue, durable, rational, and springing from 
their hearts and mutual) attachment, which 
I prophesy will only end with their lives. 

It is very pleasant to see how constantly 
Mrs. Stanley refers to her complete happi- 
ness, writing her sister she would not wish 
her to be any happier, for that could only 
be in heaven, and she preferred keeping her 
in this world a little while longer. In 1798 
Lord Sheffield again married, his bride being 
the Right Hon. Lady Anne North. His first 
wife having been a Miss Way, and the sec- 
ond, Lucy, daughter of Lord Pelham. The 
ceremony was performed by the Bishop of 
Winchester, Brownlow North, who wrote 
the following soliloquy, supposed to be 
spoken by Lord Sheffield, which very much 


amused the family: 

Say, lovely Hymen! Am not I 

The true and faithful votary? 
Resolved at every age to prove 

The chaste delights of wedded love, 

In youth I followed free and gay 
Where fancy led, how sweet the way; 
In manhood told by reason’s voice 

“ Arms and the Senate be thy choice.” 
Fair Pelham’s very name had charms 
To fire the Breast Ambition warms. 
In age when naught so well can please 
As sage Retirement lettered ease, 
Then Temper, Talent, Virtue, Worth, 
I sought and found them all in North. 

The most cordial relations were at orce 
established between Mrs. Stanley, Mrs. Clin- 
ton, and their new mother, to whom aiso 
Miss Holroyd became much attached, Mrs. 
Stanley passing most of her life in the 
country, many of her letters are full of 
small details as to the fashions, the changes 
in the social world, the gradual coming 
about of new fashions in entertainments, 
and the modifications of manners and cus- 
toms. Books, pictures, music are but sel- 
dom, if ever, mentioned, but the letters are 
so brightly written one could hardly wish 
for any change in their contents. 

Later, the Stanleys were enabled to settle 
down in a small house of their own at Ale 
dery Park, of which they grew very fond, 
the possession of far finer places later on 
never lessening the warm affection felt for 
this their first real home. From this place 
we find Mrs. Stanley writing Serena a letter 
filled with farming details in which she had 
commenced to take the warmest interest, 
and we find her asking about the fashions 
in quite her own way—whether it is neces- 
sary for shirt collars to stand as high as 
the corners of the eyes, and commenting 
on the new fashion of cutting off one’s own 
hair and wearing 2 wig, which custom she 
thinks eminently ridiculous, condemning 
either covering of good hair with a wig or 
spoiling it till it looks like one. 

The book gives pleasant glimpses of the 
births of ‘the other children in the family, 
all girls in Mrs. Stanley’s family for a 
time, until at length the long-wished-for boy 
arrived—telling us of the gradual improve- 
ment both in her own and her sister’s for- 
tunes. Many glimpses of Serena, too, whose 
letters to her numerous great-nieces are 
almost as enjoyable as those to their moth- 
ers. We get delightful accounts of various 
family festivities, including one great ball 
given in London by Lady Sheffield in honor 
of Lady Stanley’s birthday, although the 
latter wags not able to be present. 

In 1817, when Serena was eighty yearg 
young, as Dr. Holmes would have expressed 
it, we find her still writing beautiful, cheer- 
ful letters to her friends, and still taking 





the greatest interest in what she 
innocent gayeties. In the same year her 
friend Catherine Fanshaw wrote the well- 
known enigma on the letter “H,’’ which 
was attributed to Lord Byron, presenting 
the original manuscript to Serena, whom it 
much pleased. Three years later we find 
Lady Stanley writing her aunt as follows: 

‘I was much grieved, dear little aunt, to 
find from your letter that you are at last 
obliged to acknowledge that you feel rather 
more than twenty years old. I hope quiet 
and care will again restore you to the full 
enjoyment of society on a larger scale than 
you can at present bear. * * * Nobody but 
you, I think, ever went on making new 
friends in advanced life who became as 
much attached as those of an older date, 
and to young people your society has always 
been as agreeable as that of a perscn of 
their own age. 

A few weeks later Serena died. But space 
will allow no further extracts from a book 
which can scarcely fail to prove deeply 
readers, so 
written and 
home life 


in- 
teresting to a large class of 
spontaneously a.e the letters 
so beautiful the glimpsee into the 
of nearly 

It is 
is, Sir 


a century ago. 

pre-eminently a woman’s book, that 
John Stanley and the other men men- 
tioned are but pale outlines, while Lady 
Stanley, her sister, and above all, Serena— 
who might almost be said to be the heroine 
of the book, are very clearly drawn virile 
figures. The illustrations delightfully 
executed reproductiong of portraits of many 
of.the 
Lady 


dren, 


are 


personages described, notably one of 
Stanley, taken with two of her chil- 
of her third daughter, Louisa Dor- 
othea, and one of the dear little Sarah 
Martha Holroyd, or have 
learned to call her. 

The 
nearly 0 pages, 
editor’s work has 
not a dull page will be 
volume. 
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frey’s ‘History of New me 
¥ Narrative History of King Philip's War,’ and 
the ‘ Indian Troubles in New England,’ and Cav- 
erly’s ‘ Jadian Wars of New England.’ 


John Stinner, 44 North Pearl Street, Albany, N. 
Y.: “Can some of your ~eaders ie ly me with 
the following: Hamilton's Works, n 
edited 


ne volumes, 


tion, 1887, and Durrie’s index for 


288 Fifth Avenue, New York 
books of travel, pub- 


t to ‘She 


Se ees 


Jand,’ Markham’s | 


by Lodge; Rhode Island Genealogical Dic- | 


1900. 


NE of the novels which are distinctly success- 
is Mr, 

Thomas Nelson Page’s story of recon- 
struction days, ‘‘Red Rock.”’’ 
creasing popularity of this book promises for it a 


longer term of life than is granted to most popular 
novels. 


ful in the best sense of that word, 


The steadily in- 


It was immediately recognized by the 
critics and reviewers as the best work Mr. Page had 
done, and as a notable contribution to American 
The Outlook in its annual book number 
gave it ‘‘ the foremost place among the novels of the 


literature. 


year.”’ 

Although the sales the first season were grati- 
fying, the remarkable thing about the book is its 
extraordinary vitality. At the present day the book 
is being recognized for what it really is---not only 
a notable contribution to our literature, but one of 
the best studies of American life and character, and 
the best historical novel of the Civil War and the 
days that followed it, that has yet appeared. 

In England, too, ‘‘ Red Rock ’’ has met with 
wide approval, the reviewers laying great stress upon 


the charm of the novel, its value as an historical 
picture, and the beauty of its character studies. 

Its sale has now reached a total of 84,000 
copies, and, judging by the frequent large re-orders, 
its 100th thousand is very near. It is illustrated by 
Clinedinst, and published by Charles Scribner’s 


Sons; price, $1.50. 


ToHave €§ FoHola 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of 
«“< Prisoners of Hope rs 


Illustrated 
BY 


HOWARD PYLE 
and Others 


Crown 8vo 
$1.50 


“TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” has been published Three 
Weeks to-day, and is now in the 


100th Thousand. 


The Book Buyer says: 


“‘ To Have and to Hold” is the work of a born story-teller, 
a straightforward, robust romance in which, praise God, 
many things came to pass in simple language. It is 
a healthful and very thrilling story, and at the same 
time not a sensational one. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin: 
No romance of American Colonial days has so stirred us 
by its dashing action, fascinated us by the pride and 
nobleness of its heroine, and claimed respect for its liter- 
ary qualities by the charm of its style as has this story. 
The Boston Herald : 


We remember no novel in which there is more of sympa- 
thetic fascination. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent postpaid by the Publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN& CO, 
Boston bits New “York 





WOMEN AND BOOKS. | 


“Women and Women, Just as. 
There Are Men and Men.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

A letter signed “ Tiglath”” in your Sstur- 
DaY Review of March 3 has so roused my 
Wrath that I feel called upon to remind its 
@uthor through your columns that there are 
Women and women, just as there are men 
@nd men. His pathetic tale of the ignorance 
of a party of women about White's Natural 
History of Selbourne is unfortunately only 
Tiglath dare assert 
the book before an 
would be 
group of 
men 


too possible, but does 
that if he mentioned 
equal number of men the result 
very different? I don't mean a 
college professors, but just average 
guch as one meets in an office or a hoarding | 
house. . 

But what makes me really angry is his 
assumption that when women do read it is 
from “ artful vanity "' or to win notice from 
men. In my owp experience I browsed at 
will among Milton, Carlyle, Boswell, and 
others to whom your correspondent alludes, 
without any guiding or from men, 
and early learned not *% speak cf my read- 
tan unless I vished 


praise 


ing before the averaa 
him to leave my side ... alarm and transfer 
his attentions and theatre invitations to 
some girl who only chatted small talk and 
who would look up to his learning with ad- 
miration how meagre it 
really was. 

And is not that a possible explanation of 
his friend whom he believes fooled him into 
thinking that she did read? If I find a man 
who really cares for books I lead him on to 
talk of them for the 
hearing a man’s opinions on such subjects, 


and never discover 


unusual pleasure of 


'a most 


| the 





but when in the company of ‘“ young 
heads who don’t know Marie Corelli from 
Leviticus,” I -nyself to small talk, 
and don’é offer the last Forum 
unless I am anxious to rid myself finally of 
that particular attendant. 

Permit 
‘eritie could 
be cultured 
most agreeable 
terward that he 
he either must 
exceedingly 


confine 


to discuss 


that 


his 


also to if your 
friend to 
of the 
find af- 
had been entirely mistaken, 
be d of 
poor judgment, 

AN INDIGNANT 


March 38, 1900. 


me suggest 
week believe 
and 


of women, only t 


for a 


and intelligent cne 


oO 
very vain or possess 


READER 
New 


York, 


Not One Such Woman in His 
World, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
birth and education country- 
I haven't met the cult- 
The women whom I am 
in knowing those I meet 
house where I Now, 
idea of my limitations, 
theory. 


by a 


most 


Being 
man, perhaps 
ured women. 
60 fortunate 
in the 
having given you 
I will state my 

With 


city 
are 
live, 


boarding 
an 


I have met 
of literature, 
to know 
novelists Dickens, Scott, 
others, and even 
authors I am often sur- 
find that much of this interest 
Almost never women 
really 
sure I 
bookish 
to impress 
with 
at 


knowledge 


no exception 
who really fond 
few pro 
about it beyond the 
Hawthorne 
spect to 
prised to 
assumed. 
know one 
books To 
vaporizing 
wish 
man 
to me 
her 
yet 
reading a certain 
view, I chanced 
subsequently, and was 
ized 
Truly, 
right, and I 
ing I know 
of sitting 
00} 
ft 


ar I have lef 


no women 
very 


anything 


wer 
who 


even fess 


and in re- 


these 
1s 
who 
on 
women 
they 

wo- 
opposite 


to surprise 


do 
well 


often 


another converse 


be hear 


on subjects when 


some one. One young 


dreamy brown eyes sits 


table who used me by 


original 
her 
re- 


books and her 
till 
well-known 
this 


quickly 


of 
I saw 
literary 


sensible views one day 


to buy several times 


disillusion- 
from “Tiglath”’ is 
to his 


who is 


my experience 


will add my voice in say- 


not one 


woman 
the 


capable 
down to serious reading of a 
serious t 
I fe 
charge looking among the 
This may be true, but as I 
into 
my 
us can di 
New York, 


More than the 
Meets. 


myself open to the 


of not right class. 
haven't entrance 

judge 
all 
BENJAMIN. 


ty I can only 

Indeed, that 
MARCUS 

190) 


very good soci by 


own world any of 


March 7, 


Men She 


Knows 


sistent 





To The New York Times 
Allow me r h the 
paper, to prese 
“Tiglath’’ and say 
that I can compete 
nine 
quality 
fourteen, n 
of, and sinc 


Saturday Review: 
of 
compliments 


columns your 


my to 
that I 
with him or any 


hundred 


feel assured 
ninety- 
the 
reading. At 
were disposed 
all my 
and philoso- 
phies. I have that I could 
well the for those 
hundred-and - ninety - ninth - thousand 
tion 


men out of a both in 


and quantity of my 
and poetry 
then I've 


to the sc 


vels 
levoted time 


and attention iences 


} 
it 


not even fe 


time of nine- 
edi- 
Neither 


inspire 


spare one 


novels of the present epoch. 
has there 
me. In fact, I 
educated and 
meet. 

“ Tiglath ’ for it 
seems to be the old, old story of a man of 
some learning | befooled by 
a woman of little learning, and, thereafter, 
a distorted perspective. 

NOT NINETY AND NINE, EITHER. 

New York, March 6, 1900, 


men to 
am much 
than most 


been a man 
find that I 
better read 


or 
better 
men I 


has my sympathy, too, 


vewitched and 


Men Indifferent to Women. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
May I, after the example of Tiglath, con- 
fide to you my belief that men do not really 
care to know anythirg about the real self 
of their women friends? Few mem expect 
from women anything more than interest in 
the man’s opinions, and the gentle flattery 
implied by the process of drawing them out. 


| one 


{if his head is too large 


To the average man of intelligence, a wo- 
man having opinions on literature, &c., + 
uncomfortable and much-to-be- 
avoided being. Consequently, as much of 
the pleasure of our lives consists in “ stand- 
ing in” with the lords of creation, most_ 
clever women are very careful to conceal 


| that cleverness from the men they meet. 


Tiglath’s description of the gentle way 
his woman friend drew him out and let him 
and his friend ‘do three-fourths of the 
talking "is most lifelike. It is left to our 
imaginations to discover why she has not 
continued the process in after meetings. 

It was doubtless a sad error to confound? 
two Whites, but such’ mistakes hav4 
been made’ before, even by men. Ina lect 
ure on Meredith’s novels given by Richar¢ 
Burton, some years ago, he alluded to the 
time in his youth when he supposed Mere- 
Gith, the novelist, was the same as “Owen 
Meredith,” so that it seems that there must 
be a beginning, even with a literary man. 
And why should Tiglath conclude that of 
all the circle he alone, not smiling, was the 
one actuated by politeness? ° 

CENTENARIAN, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 6, 1900. 


Neither Men Nor Women Bear the 
Test. 


| Yo The New York Times Saturday Review: 


In spite of his sweeping conclusions, who 
can read the letter of “ Tiglath"’ without 
a thrill of sympathy? 

How shallow and trifling the sentiments 
of a huntress who, after baiting her trap 
for the noble game of bear, can turn with- 
out apparent regret to the tame pursuit 
of small familiar rodents ** chat- 
tering young sapheads.” 

There is but one consideration to excuse 
her. She probably knows that bear 
surely game at best; that his amusing 
tricks are only acquired through the per- 
application of the keenest torture 
by his trainer, and that, after the most 
devoted and attention, his old sav- 
age nature is liable to reassert itself at any 


such as 


is 


care 


moment. 

I should 
that would 
tion concerning the 
for literature, but I have found 
acquaintances only three women who could 
endure his test and emerge triumphantly. 
Among them there husband who 
eares for literature that bearing 
on politics or science. 

At the same time there is not a to 
my knowledge, among my acquaintances 
who could stand beside these women for 
variety of reading, though my list includes 
professional and educational men. 

This is said in all honor to these gentle- 
men who lead tnese 
ladies and mayhap even “ Tiglath” a 
way in special directions. 

SUSANNA MORRISON. 
N. J., March 6, 1900. 


be bear 


disprove 


happy to testimony 
“ Tiglath’s "’ 
of 
among 


asser- 
women 
my 


incapacity 


is not a 
beyond 


man, 


could undoubtedly 


long 


Bordentown, 


Protection Asked for the Offender. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I feel it my duty well 
to express my feelings, being a 
regard to ‘ Tigl 
thoughtful epistle, and 
I am about to say would ask a kind Provi- 
to look upon all such ag he with 
mercy, and that may given 
dom and understanding is my wish. 

Now, to the question, ‘‘Do women really 
care for literature? "’ I think women under- 

and appreciate literature quite 
as men do. Very often a man’s appre- 
ciation of literature is overrated, especially 
by himself, such “ Tiglath,” who evi- 
dently imagines himself to be a person of no 
regard literature, 
the most 
as a particularly cul- 
of the 
to &é'scuss 


as my pleasure 
in 
and 


as 
woman, 
ath’s’ profound 
as a prelude to what 


dence 


they be wis- 


as 


stand 
fully 


+ 


small attainments in ° 
yet he himself is 
s against his brain 
tivated Had his 
highest order, as it should 
understandingly Milton, Dante, Goethe, and 
his letter to THE Sat- 
March 3, he could 
foolish production, thus 


nd telling wit- 


ne 
been 


one. brain 


be 


others mentioned in 
URDAY Review of 
have written such a 
“impaling himself upon his 
There may, two 
cuses for “ Tig) may 


fortunate 


not 


ywn pothooks.” 
or three ex- 
be that un- 
without a sister, 
that sometimes that is 
peculiar and unreasoning in mankind. Ig- 
norance is not asin. And in that case “ Tig- 
needs sympathy and encouragement 
intel- 


of course, be 
ith.” He 
man 
accounts 


being, a 


for much 


lath" 
to pursue his research in regard to th 
ligence and vanity of women. 

study of her and become 
After all, “ Tiglath,”’ 
can have too 
even that of all things 
applause and notice of “ Tig- 
lath.”’ Now, a man, if he is ‘‘ gentle in man- 
ners and in deeds,” is delightful, but 
well, perhaps I had 
it present; it 
ELEANORE. 


cnlightened. 
yourself; 
thing, 


a 
console 


much of a good 
most 


haman as 


desirable, the 


su 


brave 


better not more 
might seem 


New York, 


say 
unkind 
March 5, 


any 


1900, 


Women Who Do Care for Litera- 


ture. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

A writer in your issue of March 3, under 
the heading ‘‘Do Women Really Care for 
Literature?”’’ and signing himself ‘“ Tig- 
lath,”’ draws the conclusion that they do not. 
I am unacquainted with “ Tiglath,” 
except through this sentence in that ar- 
ticle: ‘‘She had me and another man of the 
party talking literature with her about half 
of the time.” Evidently “me” thinks 
cause he found who could 
from various authors, but whom he never 
saw read a book,” he fathomed all 
womankind. When he has caught a minnow 
in a brook does he fancy it a cod from the 
Atlantic? or the mountains near his uncle’s 
the very Alps? Thére are many Men as 


Now, 


be- 


a woman quote 


has 


! 


| cient 





| quantity 


; on. 
| 


| has 


| Hooker 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|} ment of 


| adier General 


| tes 


| 
| 
| 


| the 


| battles in Africa, 
Let him make | 


well as women with good memories who, 
reading the criticisms upon authors, can 
give quotations and thoughts as though 
they were their own, I know such. We 
admit there are few who eagerly trink in 
the writing of Kant or Hegel, or flee to 
those of Lord Bacon, Herbert Speacer, or 
Macaulay when children are fretful and 
household matters go awry. Nor take up 
some abstruse work upon social science 
when labors multiply. Nor a treatise upon 
financiering when the prices of articles for 
daily consumption take an upward flight. 
At such times they flee rather to the light- 
est ofw'stories or novels, as men take to 
Punch or Life, Neither do they read the 
sugar-coated novels of to-day, which hide 
some pet theory of the author on history, 
sociology, or metaphysics, but they go to 
the writings of Barrie and Maclaren, or to 
Bang’s “‘ House Boats,” and with a laugh 
over Scotch wit and American humor re- 
turn to their duties with renewed energy. 
Of magazine readers over one-half are 
probably women, yet at this time the 
majority of the articles are on science 
or other thoughtful themes. These they 
do not skip, but read,and ponder over, 
and often form basis of conversation among 
themselves. There are women whom I know, 
and they are not exceptions, who keep near 
them while engaged in household duties 
books by Carlyle, Browning, Ruskin, and 
others, some even in Latin or other lan- 
guages, snatching a morsel now and then to 
digest as they cook, sweep, or mend. Do 
men do more? Women’s literary clubs have 
done much to foster a love for higher liter- 
ature. In the writings of papers upon art, 
science, or authors and their works a 
steady growth may be noted. The research 
necessary to such papers broadens the mind. 
The contact with leaders of thought in lec- 
tures, &c., creates in women a desire for 
the highest and purest in authors and their 
works. Women may not be pedantic and 
on all occasions air their knowledge, yet we 
claim women do care for literature and are 
meet for trained hus- 
bands, sens, or daughters. 
B. Cc. 
March 6, 


companions college 





WHEELER. 


Amherst, Mass., 1900. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


Gen, Rusling’s Reminiscences—The | 
Great Commanders He Served 
Under.* 


The experiences of an officer 
war the rebellion fre always 
ing. The services of Brig. Gen. 
tusling to be forgotten. An effl- 
Quartermaster was the author of 
“Men and Things I Saw in Civil War Days.” 
He has the right to express his upinions as 
to the officers of distinction who were the 
leaders in the conflict. At least Rus- 
the advantage of weighing the 
men after the event To-day the 
military prophet is superabundant, the 
of published is for the 
major part not worth the paper it is printed 
Take the of Sir Redvers Buller. 
he has abused! Yet this officer 
seen more and harder fighting than 
any other English commander. He 
shown the same capacity to take hard licks 
to inflict them as did “ Fighting Joe’ 
or the ‘“ Ti Grant."" The 
generally made is to find fault with 


during the 
interest- 
James F. 


of 


are not 


Gen. 
ling has 
meriis of 
and 


nonsense 


case 


How been 





has 


and 
nacious 
mistake 
an officer in command when results 
tageous to the side he 
percepiuble. 

Gen. Rusling’s military “career 
when he First Lieutenant 
and Regimental Quartermaster of the Fifth 
New Jer Volunteer Infantry. For excel- 
lent service in 1865, he became Colonel! and 
in the Quartermaster’s 
the United States, 1IS66 Brig- 
Volen- 
Gens. 


acvan- 
represents are not at 
once 
began 
was appointed 
Ley 
Inspector Depart- 
and in 
(brevet) United Stat 
He followed the 
McCleHan, 
Thomas, Sherman, 
each of these 
ter. There 
and Andrew 
gives his 
of Robert 
to admit 


fortunes 

Hooker, 

Grant, and 

he gives 
ctions of 


of 
Burnside, 

commanders a chap- 
rll 


Gen. 


are also rec Lincoln 


Johnson. Rusling also 


opinion on the 
E. 


that Gen, 


military capacity 
Lee. Our author is unwilling 


Lee amounted to much. 
In judging military matters, the reasons for 
conflict should held distinct from 
those who do the fighting. We be on 
the of the English_in the dreadful 
but that should not pre- 
vent us from expressing our vdmiration for 


the Joubert In 


be 
may 


side 


Boer Generals and Cronje. 


| doing that much we do not belittle Roberts, 


} war 
broke 





Kitchener, 
few 
exact 
man 
idea 


or Buller, Military experts, the 
ones, are still in doubt as 
to held by Grant or Sher- 

There are some who will hold to the 
that the great military genius of the 
of the rebellion was the man who 

the of the Confederacy 
when he marched from Atlanta to the sea 

Returning to Lee, Gen. Rusling writes: 

It has become the fashion to place Gen 
Lee on a pedestal and worship him afar oft, 
at the expense of our Union Generals, par- 
ticularly of Gen. Grant, as vide Gen. Lord 
Wolseley, and others. But let us take the 
scales of history and see how they balance. 
I will at least try to hold them level, which- 
ever “ kicks the beam.” I beg pardon of his 
Confederate friends in advance if I seem 
unfair. But I really do not mean to be 
if I can help it. 


Gen. Rusling has, however, his prejudices, 
Robert E, Lee advezated the cause of the 
slaveholder, and on that account could not 
have been a competent officer. He rather 
intimates that, had Lee willed it, ‘‘ the 
horrors of Libbey and Andersonville, which 
he knew all about,” he could 
have “stopped had he chos Gen. 
McClellan the author's béte noire, he 
writes: “Of course, I admit Gen. Lee was 


great to the 


place be 


backbone 


30 


so 


certainly 
i. 


s0 


is so 


| too much for our Little Mac, as a rule; but 


does that entitle him to rank us a first- | 


| cellorsville 


| short 


| first-rate 


|} such 


| for calling Gen 


| unteer. 
| ugly 


| of Thomas 


| commander, 


| Turner. 


; erick Palmer continues to contribute 


D. Appleton & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Mirry-Ann. 


A Manx Story. By Norma LorimMeR. No. 
281 Appletons’ Town and Country Li- 
brary. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 


This is a quaint and delightful novel of 
life in the Isle of Man, by a writer new to 
American readers. It is a love story rather 
than a drama, although there are dramatic 
episodes. The local color of the scene is 
cleverly suggested but not insisted upon, 
and the tale is one of universal interest, 
excellent in its characterization and con- 
trasts of types, entertaining in its humor- 
ous by-play, thoroughly sympathetic and 
full of interest from the first page to the 


last. 
Stories of the 
Great Astronomers. 


By Epwarp 8. HoLDEn. 
Home Reading Books. 
75 cents, 


In this little work Dr. Holden has given a 
very complete and interesting résumé of the 
progress and development of astronomy, 
beginning with the earliest and closing with 
the later achievements of the science. The 
personal element that forms the subject of 
the book, introducing the reader to the 
great astronomers themselves, is of great 
value in enabling the mind to follow intelli- 
gently and comprehend the great movement 
of modern thought and to appreciate the la- 
bors and achievements of modern scientists. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York 


Appletons’ 
2mo. Cloth, 


MAP ENGRAVING. 


We draw, engrave, and print all kinds of maps 
for all kinds of purposes. Having unequaled fa- 
cilities in all departments, we are prepared to 
execute orders of any size promptly and effi- 
cientiy. Our collection of modern map plates is 
perhaps the largest and most complete in the 
world. In many cases we have adapted these 
regular plates to suit special purposes, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving for our customers, 
We make a specialty of preparing maps for pros- 
pectus circulars, folders, books, &c. Estimates 
promptly furnished. RAND, MecNALLY & CO., 
142 5th Av., New York City 


CATALOG NO. 2, Americana, reek 


Editions, Autographs, Prints, etc. 
NOW READY. Send for it. 


GOODSPEED'S Book Shop, 5A 


M: 


Park St., Boston, 


HISTORY OF THE 


CINCINNATI SOCIETY 


By the late JOHN SCHUYLER. $6.00 
bound; $10.00 bound levant and cloth 
sale at 45 William (Soc. of Colonial 
and 42 East 44d St., (studio,) or by mail. 
DE LUZB, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. © 


STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 60 cents 
TROOPDPR PETER HALKET. 16mo. $1 
DRPAM LIE AND R®BAL LIFE. 

African Story l6mo. 60 cents. 

DREAMS. With portrait. 16mo. 60 cents 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston, 
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class commander? It is true that at Chan- 
“he llooker well.” 

explained how Lee was nothing 
he had “let 
all that Gen, 
Petersburg 
Lee, 


soldier. 


whipped 
Then it 
of 
Hooker escape so easily.’ 
Rusling the 


“a between 


being stupid because 


For 


at 


call3 defense 


wrestle Titan 


it is intimated, 
Again, consider, pray, who Gen. Lee’s an- 
tagonists were: McClellan the unready, 
Pope the overbold, Burnside the blunderer, 
Hooker, “ Fighting Joe,”” and a good deal 
more; Meade, a good safe commander, rank- 
ing high; but not one of them a man of 
abilities, and some barely third 
Of course, Lee ought have beaten 
antagonists, or most ¢f them. 3ut 
he became pitted against Grant his 
plans went awry, and a single campaign 
ended him. Now, why, pray, why, is he 
measured up to this simple man from the 
prairie of Illinoi 
There an Pu 
author to Ww 
ts he 
Rusling was trying ‘ vi 


two 20 


was only a lucky 


rate. to 


when 


is of 
of 


fit 


liscuss n oni ion w} 


part our 


use the 
subje n 
lle 
of 
The 
Dal- 


enterprising 


Gen 


he barely esc 


Vision 


Confederate cavalry rid. 


train was waylaid 
ton to Marietta.” 
young man I 

of 
Ruslir 


from 


by the name of Wheeler w: 


command the The 


after Gen was a hot one 


“‘ gobbled '’ up. 
rebel horsemen caused the party 
en for Nashville t 


comfortable day, that is not a 
Wheeler “a popinjay.” 
The superb qualities of Sherman are well 
described, and full justice is paid to that 
most remarkable officer, George’ H. Thomas. 
The reminiscences of Lincoln and Andrew 
Johnson are of a most interesting character. 
At the conclusion the author gives a series 
of letters written by him when in service. 
One matter Gen. Rusling does not ques- 
tion that superiority which particular 
education "nd training gives a man. The 
regular officer has his place as has the vol- 
When matters were looking very 
the question was mooted us to 
Logan should not take the place 
for the relief of Nashvil! ; 
writes that Gen, Thomas 
was head and shoul 
Logan or any other volunteer officer. 


is 


came very near being 
the 


route 


3 e- 
causé 
oO pass a 


most un- 


good reason 


is 


and 
whether 


Rusling 


The series of twelve noteworthy covers by 
leading artists which is a feature of Collier's 
Weekly this year, will, in the number to be 
issued March 24, be represented by 
“Spring,” specially designed by Virginia 
Oakley. The cover cf the Easter number 
to be published April 14, will be by C. W. 
** Decoration Day,"’ by Louis Loeb, 
follows on May 26. Collier’s Weekly is 
represented in South Africa both on the 
Boer and British sides by Howard C. Hille- 
gas and Julian Ralph, respectively. Fred- 
graph- 
seat war in the 
Philippines. the work these cor- 
respondents profusely illustrated from 
photographs or drawings taken on the spot. 
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AND 
DAYS. By J: e F. ¥ 
eral (by Brev United States 
New York: Eaton & Mains. 
Curtis & Jennings $2.50, 





TWO PATHETIC BOOKS. | 


Each by a Young Woman, and Each 
Posthumous.* 


posthumous 
alike in the 
tion, and 

chance 


Two first books, 
circumstances of 
wholly unlike 
to have come 
of the reviewer. 

Both are 
snatched 


singularly 
their publica- 
in 
together to the table 
from the 
untimely out 
and full, rich in all 
worth living. 3oth 


pens of young 
of lives 
that makes 
attest not only their 
writers’ varied gifts, but the conscientious 
research, the genuine hard work the authors 
bestowed upon these, their first, alas, their 
last, children. Each is prefixed by 
an astonishing list of publications consult- 
ed, and of each the interest is greatly 
heightened by prefatory words from the 
hand of Miss Seawell gives a sym- 
pathetic of Miss Herbert, with 
tracts from her original and striking 
from which THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
ready copiously quoted. Mrs. Benton's 
novel comes to us with a touch of “ the 
der grace of a day that is dead,” the intro- 
duction bearing a signature which has been 
loved and revered for many years in many 
lands, that of Jessie Benton Frémont. 
The promise both books is their 
pathetic feature, unless, indeed, 
such unfulfilled promises as 
pledges of 
darkness 
words: 
“ Rejoice, O Soul, 
That all time lies before.” 
With the authorship of the 
parallelism ce 
of facts, 


many-hued 
life 


literary 


inother. 
sketch ex- 
diary, 


has al- 


of most 
ree 
surest 
great 
brave 


we ard 
the 
the 


own 


immortality, 
with Mrs, 


piercing 
Benton's 


whose work is just begun, 


two books the 
Miss Herbert's is a book 
carrying her readers into the clear, 
cold upper air that seems to be Washing- 
ton’s natural environment. Mrs. Benton's 
is a work of luxuriant imagination, 
with the strange perfumes of “ the 
rious East, the poisonous East—birthplace 
and home of an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.”’ 
So high 
Lodge assigns to “* 
permanent 
ture.”’ 
accurate, and her descriptions of 
ous homes 


-ases, 


laden 


an authority as Mr. Henry Cabot 
The First American" “a 


place in the Washingt 


the vari- 


in regard to the 
reincarnations 
feervant.”’ 

Upon her hero himself she throws little 
new light; indeed, there is little left to 
throw. She gallantly defends him from the 
charge of smallness of mind as evinced by 
his genius for detail, justly regarding the 
wonderful scope of his intellect, its exact- 
ness in things small as weil as great, as a 
proof of its unique grandeur. It no 
doubt, a humiliating confession of human 
weakness that this very symmetry of 
greatness seems to keep Washington aloof 
from our sympathies. We are not frivolous 
enough to wish him any ‘‘ redeeming vices,’”’ 
but we cannot help wishing him a few re- 
deeming flaws. Perhaps lf Washington had 
had his Boswell, we might be as easy at 
Mount Vernon as in Bolt Court. Now, how- 
ever, despite all that has been written to 
bring us nearer the First American, we 
stand before the stately figure, hat in hand, 
making our profound reverence, and then, 
with a sense of relief, hurry away to the 
grand, untidy old Sage of London, to ad- 
mire him, to quarrel with him, to be roared 
at for Americans and “ scoundrels,” to be 
exasperated by his absurdities and un- 
reasonableness, and somehow, to love him 
better for both. . 

Then there is Lincoln, too often Rabelais- 
ian in his humor, but how warm and 
genial it was! How comfortably great we 
feel him to have been! Wuy can nobody, 
not even Mr. Ford, not even a woman, 
quite thaw our Washington? Did he lack 
just that saving grace of humor to take 
the edge off his perfection, to give it at- 
mosphere, so to speak? 

Miss Herbert does not relieve any of 
the perfection, but she rises to its demands, 
and has a contagious enthusiasm for the 
heroic figure she portrays. Her patriot- 
ism, too, though perhaps too exclusive, is 
a shining quality of her book. The closing 
chapter, “Final Days at Mount Vernon,” 
is noble in its spirit, and should be read 
and pondered by the daughters of our 
land who are so ready to barter their birth- 
right fer a mess of European pottage. 

it is to be hoped that * The First Ameri- 
can" may find its way into many Ameri- 
can homes, and that every reader may 


and to the many 
“ body 


residences, 


of that umiquitous 


is, 


catch at least a measure of its author's | 


love for the land of her birth and her 
grateful reverence for the men—pre-emi- 
nently the man—who made it what it is. 
Turning to Geber, we are at once in 
another era and another world. Harun is 
our old friend, Haroun al Rasehid; Jaafar 
we have known as Giafar, and we have 
sat with one of the Barmekidae at a 
Barmecide feast. 
takes us back 1,100 years to the time of 
the Arabian Nights The plot is se con- 
structed as to explain the fall of the house 
of Barmek at the hands of Harun, and 
the mysterious sacrifice of his closest 
friend, Jaafar. 


the philosopher, Geber, whom the Caliph 
had deeply wronged, is the motif of this 
story of intrigue and bloodshed, a story 
relieved by the romance of pure young 
love, by iflustratfons of the power of 
Christianity upon its converts, and by not 
a few striking characters. The author has 
revealed with much skill the complex soul 
of Harum created with noble qualities, but 
doomed by rearing and environment to un- 


| *THE FIRST AMERICAN: 
. Households. Lelia 


Peeters 32. 
GEBER. By Kate A. 
Btokes Company. 


His Homes and His 
Herbert. Harper & 


Benton. Frederick A. 


themselves, | 


women, | 


best | 


ten- | 


myste- | 


on litera- | 
Miss Herbert spared no pains to be | 


and households of Washington | 
would seem to be decisive of all moot points | 


Mrs. Benton's novel | 


An elaborate scheme of | 
vengeance, conceived and carried out by | 


NEW YORK, 


and Yahcya 
Worthy to 
upon the 


| singular loyalty and beauty, 
is a figure of pathetic dignity. 
be remembered are his words 
overthrow of his house: 

Power and wealth were but 

fortune intrusted unto us. We ought to 
be thankful that we have been allowed to 
enjoy those blessings for lon; and 
should console ourselves for their loss by 

‘reflecting that our fate will afford a per- 
petual example to others of their insta- 

| bility. 


so 


late remorse seems 
for the innocent 
ged into the 
The reader 
yarture in the odor 
fh world so desolated by 
His character 
its commanding 
conversation 


Geber's 
to atone 
were 


inadequate 
and mighty 
maelstrom of his 
rather his 
of sanctity from a 
his passion of hate 
fascina 


drag 
revenge. grudages 


dey 


however, 
strength, 
the nature 
and of His sacrifice is as impressive 
The author clearly 
charity given by the 
Christianity to tionings 
and doubts, and the fact, which 
Brooks perceived, that, when the 
ern mystic accepts Christianity, it will in- 
evitably take another form than the re- 
ligion of the West. These closing pages 
were evidently written with care, 
and deserve thoughtful consideration. The 
the tale, Zobeide, Abassa, Ya- 
cuta, Gulnare, Oleija, are all well de- 
picted and delicately differentiated. The 
plot is needlessly intricate, and might with 
advantage have been shorn of some 
involved situations: but an exuberance of 
fancy fault in a author. 
| The style is and rich, and many 
gems are dropped upon 
the pages. 

lt must 


is, ting in 
his dying 


of -the Christ 


and 
on 
as it 
is suggestive. brings 
the large 
ters of early 


out minis- 


ques 


Kast- 


great 


women of 


of 


is a good young 
luminous 
of original verse 
Mrs. 


se- 


to 


that 
youth, 
her 


admitted, however, 
Benton, with the courage 
lected a theme which 
work heavily handicapped. 
To project oue into another era is 
| so difficult that really vital historical nov- 
els may almost be counted upon 
fingers. To project one’s self into another 
| race is the rarest of achievements. 
er’'s Indians are figments of his 
brain, and Mrs. Stowe’s negroes are 
| ply Anglo-Saxons bound in black. 
writers failed understand other 
of their own soil, how shall a writer hope 
to comprehend from him 
by, not only 
‘The unplumbed, salt, 

but by the essential unlikeness of 
very fibres of the soul? How shall 
Caucasian grasp the elusive 
of the Oriental? 
he has done everything; but, saturated 
with India as he is, his pen is just a little 
shy of the native, or, if that be saying too 
mueh, it is, 
the Anglo-Indian, 


be 
of 
compeHed 


"s self 
one's 


Coop- 


to races 


those separated 
estranging sea,"’ 
the 


military and civil. 

When we consider that Geber essays 
both difficulties, that it is a tale of 1,100 
years ago, and that it deals with those 
Oriental natures so alien from our 
that only the English child of genius, born 
and reared among them, can “ get out of 
his own skin and into theirs’; when we 
consider, too, that Mrs. Benton construct- 
ed her story from her library, and not 
from life, it is manifest that in Geber she 
attempted the impossible. The marvel is 
that she so nearly achieved it, that she so 
subdued her material as to give an air of 
verisimilitude to a story of which the in- 
terest does not falter from the first page 
to the last, and that to the general reader 
it scarcely seems wanting in the very per- 
fume, color, and atmosphere of the Wast. 

With such opulence of imagination, with 
such resources—if she had but lived! 


anti Should 


“Comments Other Ears 


Hear.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

One of the prominent musical critics of 
| this city recently remarked of Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony that it was played so 
often that everybody was tired »f it. The 
| work had heen given twice this sevsou, 
and, unless I am in error, but once last 
year. In view of this absurd statement, 
such an article as appeared in last week's 
SATURDAY REVIEW, entitled ‘ Comments 
Other Ears Should Hear,” deserves the 
hearty approbation of all musicians and 
music lovers. There is no doubt, as the 
writer there states, that in the last decade 
the tendency has been to give concerts over 
entirely to the performance of “ modern” 
music, and there is danger of the public be- 
coming strangers to the great musical 
works of the past. In many cities of Ger- 
many, Beethoven's nine symphonies are an- 
nually performed, and the concertgoers 
could not be induced te give them up for 
all the works of the last fifty years. We, 
on the other hand, have had to rest satis- 
fied with two or three a year at most. The 
Fourth Symphony, for example, played at 
-the last Phillarmenie eoncert, had not 
been heard here in six years. 

When the Boston Orchestra some three 
or four years ago rescued Beethoven's First 
Symphony from the oblivion tnto which it 
had apparently fallen, the critic above quot- 
ed said that it should be forever laid away 
on the shelf, and to the same effect were 
his rerharks anent the second. On the re- 
cent performance of Mozart's “ Jupiter” 
symphony he took exception to the epithet 
“ Jupiter,” sugwesting that of “ Kindergar- 
ten as a substitute. That a self-respect- 
ing erttic can. voice such sentiments is a 
result of this overemphasis in the concert 
| hats of the “new” music and the conse- 
quent neglect of the old. L. M. I 

New York, March 7, 10. 


“Sunday Afternoons for Children: A 
Mother's Book,” which will be immediately 
issued by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, aims 

| to previde, by a number of ingenious de- 
vices, interesting occupation for the rest- 
less, hours of Bunday afternoon among the 
Nittle folk. — 
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New Volumes in the Heroes of the Nations Series. 


Fully Illustrated. 12mo, each, $1.50. 


Alexander the Great 


The Merging of the East and West in Universal History. 


By BENJAMIN 


IDE WHEELER, President of the University of California. 


“The magazine-rea 
of * Alexander the 
azine. President 


ling public has alre 
Great n the papers wh ik 
wt er unites in a rem —_ 
iga r With those f entertaining writ « 
vividly, in some respects pert 
fore in the English language. 


Bismarck 
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pire. By J. W. HEADLAM, 
low of King’s College. 
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execution of this work 
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The Hero of Two 
CARLESS DAVIS, 
Oxford. (Ready 


(Charles the Great.) 
Nations. By H. W. 
All Souls’ College, 
March 17.) 
ful study 
obje of 
li L presentment as pos 
man who founded the Com- 
of Western Christendom, 


is made a care 
iuth with th 


The Vaieize Valley and Beyond 


An Account of Journeys in China, Chiefly in the Province of Sze Chuan, 


and Among the Man-Tze of the Somo 


Territory. By ISABEBLA b 


3IRD, (Mrs. Bishop,) author of “Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,’ etc. 


With 116 illustrations. 

* The author has tre 
known and abo 
and her 


2 vols., 


aveled over soe f the 
it which 148 many strange 
literary styl on “the > whole, 
and are thor: vughly de eee ta 
Tr present work forms a fitti 1ppler 
published by this plucky and intell heen 


cellent 
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First Principles in Politics. 


8vo, 


country “hi rbout 


ner 
traveler 


$6.00. _ 
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observer, 
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e scene intended to represent. 

it to the long *ries of narratives psevi- 

The Athenacum, 
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She is a keen 
The illustrations 


An Original and Startling Book. 


With chapters on the Future W —_ Heredity and Human Progress. 


Supply of the United States. By Wi 
IAM SAMUEL LILLY, Honorary. Fellow of 
Peterhouse, C: ambridge. 8vo, $2.50. 
‘“*Mr. Lilly has made a notable contri- 
bution to the literature of the vast sub- 
ject with which he deals ° None 
can read his book without gaining in 
depth and width of thought, insight, | 
and outlook, without appreciating the 
solid learning 


and sound philosophic | 
spirit of Mr. Lilly.”—. ¥. Mail and Ex- 
prensa. 


The Stage as a Career. 


A Sketch of the Actor’s Life, Its Re- | 
quirements, Hardships, and Rewards. 
By P. G. HUBERT, Jr. 12mo, $1.00. | 
Mr. Hubert has treated the subject very 
seriously and thoroughly, and considers 
the stage from every point of view with 
regard to its attractiveness as a life 
work. The book should be placed in the 
hands of every stage-struck young wo- 
man or man in the country.’’- The World, 


Life Beyond Death. 


Being a Review of the World’s Beliefs 
on the Subject, a Consideration of 
Present Conditions of Thought and 
Feeling Leading to the Question as to 
Whether It Can Be Demonstrated asa 
Fact. By MinoT J SavaGe, D. D. 
Third Impression. 8VO, $1.50. 





DUNCAN McKim, M 
net, $1.50. 


Chief Contents:—The Dark Side 
of Haman Existence—The Cause 
of Human Wretchedness—The 
Defective Classes—A Remedy— 
A Consideration of Objections. 
‘Dr. McKim 
onstrate that 
both 
largely 


By W. 
12mo., 


D., Ph.D. 


has endeavored to dem- 


the defects in man's nat- 
morally and physically, are 
hereditary taints, and 
transmitted by vicious 
diseased parents to their offspring, 
to posterity and the po- 
of the disintegration of the 
that is now seemingly tak- 
and which must ultimately 
final extinction if a curative 
principle cannot be discovered. The au- 
thor to throw more light upon 
this vital subject and excite a more ra- 
tional and hopeful activity for the 
elimination of weakness and the sup- 
pression of vice. 
“The dark side of human existence is 
vividly displayed in the second chapter 
of the work by giving numerous 
cases of personal frailties and pecullar- 
and sins, causing nations to be 
ed and armed against each other 
at vast expense of life.''—Suffalo Express. 
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CLEVERNESS 


A NEW STANDARD IIONTHLY. 


NUMBER ONE CONTAINS:— 


THE IDLE BORN, 


by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor and 


Reginald De Koven. 


“The Idle Born"? was awarded the $1,000 prize recently offered by ‘* The 
Smart Set’ for a prose satire on New York society. 


THE PHANTOM DUKE, by EDGAR SALTUS 


A MODERN MOTHER, by JULIEN GORDON, 


(Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger.) 


AN UNACCOUNTABLE COUNTESS, by CAROLINE DUER. 

THE IMPRESSIONS OF A STAGE HORSE, by SARAH COOPER HEWITT. 
SOCIAL INCONSISTENCIES, by ELIOT GREGORY. 

ONE OF CATTERMOLE’S EXPERIMENTS, by JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


TO AN ERIS, by BLISS CARMAN. 


A SUMMER JOURNEY, by MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


AND CONTRIBUTIONS BY > 
ELLA WHPELER WILCOX, OLIVER HERFORD, THBODOSIA GARRISON, TOM MASSON, 
ARTHUR J. STRINGER, CLINTON SCOLLARD, JOHN REGNAULT ELLYSON, R. K. MUN- 


KITTRICK, GELBTT BURGESS, CHARLES FRPDBRIC NIRDLINGER, and other writers of 


stories, story articles, peems, witticisms and jok 


“The Smart Sei” contains 160 pages of reading matter, and is handsomely 


printed on the best paper. 


“The Smart Set” is a decided departure from the practically stereotyped 


what this means, 


* character of current magazines. Get the first number and you will understand 


Unlike other magazines, “The Smart Set” will contain no editorial comment. 
4 A LIST OF PRIZBS for contributions, to the extent of $5,000.00 CASH, is 
announced in THIS NUMBER of “ The Smart Set.” Every clever writer should 


read this prize list. 


Me - THE SMART SET, ic 1,135 BROADWAY 





DON’T DELAY 


Reading Charles G. D. Roberts's new 
book of romances of old French Acadia 


By the Marshes. 
of Minas, 


Second edition in thirty days. The 


critics say of it: 
“ Blithesome reading.” 
“ Exquisite short stories.” 
“ Wholesome, fresh and pure.” 
“ Of absorbing interest.” 
“ Tender, healthful sentiment.” 
“ Full of tragic pathos.” 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





EDITIONS DE LUXE AT LITTLE PRICES. 
ie BALZAC—Tours edition. The finest 
English Limited Edition, Subscrip- 
tion price, $200,00, offered at $100.00, 


Jefferson’s Works (Ford), 10 vols., 


Thackeray, 30 vols., (105.00) . . $60.00 


Dickens, 45 vols., (135.00) . - - 


Our Catalogues are sree—a new one just ready. 


CHARLES P. EVERITT & CO., | 
18 E. 23d St., N.Y. | 


** Tense with sustained pow- 
er.”’—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

“it has in it the elements of 
the wider popularity, (than 
that of the author’s earlier 
novel,) which it deserves in 
every sense.”—N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


Folly Corner. 
By Mrs. H. DUDENEY. 12mo, $1.25 
Henry Holt & @o., New York 


Bargains in Books 


ON ACCOUNT OF REMOVAL. 
HENRY MILLER, 


22 NASSAU STREET, 
Having to move on May 1st, is offering 
his large stock at a sacrifice. 
to 1 Barclay St., Astor House. 


Will remove opp 


Mr. Kimball Scritner’s new book 
“A CCNTINENTAL CAVALIER ” 
will be published this month by the 
Abbey Press, 134 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The price is one dollar, and it 
can be ordered through any bookseller. 
22,500 copies of Mr. Scribner’s previ- 
ous book were sold, 


Sir Superior 


“ The 


BRENTANO'S 
Union Square. 
book is recognized as hav- 

ing a distinctiveness all its 
own.’’—Augusta Herala. 


RECTOR ST. Sir Superior 


BOOKSTORE 


DAVID G. FARRAGUT, 
BY 
James Barnes. 


The Beacon 
Biographies. 


Sets forth the 
Farragut's 


NAL. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO.,, Boston, 


GHAMBERS’ ENGYCLOPAEDIA 


Revised to 1899. 


Send for circulars 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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A. W. MARCHMONT’S 
LATEST NOVEL 
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At all Booksellers 
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Can You Crack ’Em? 
A book of 100 rare old catch 


MENTAL 
problems. Real brain tick- 
lers. Full of reat Mailed 
NUTS fan u mea 1 


10 cents. Home Supply 
Co., P., 182 Nassau St., N. Y 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 
MUD IN ENGLISH 
Right volume f ** Festivals,"’ and one, 
Judaisr on sale. 
volume 
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‘‘ Eth- 
* Jurisprudence "’ in 
articulars from NEW 
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I HAVE SOME SPARE TIMP IT SHOlI 
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OPEN TO ARRANGE WITH MAGAZINE ED- 

itor requiring assistance. Translations under- 
taken from the Russian, Address Writer, care 
Box 165 Times. . r 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1900. 


Written for Tae New YorK Times. SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, Feb. 25.—Now that an officer 
of the army has written to a daily paper 
compleining that Mr, Kipling insulted the 
British soldier when he called him an 
“ absent-minded beggar” taere is actually 
a controversy over the question whether 
or not Mr. Kipling’s way of speaking of 
the soldier is insulting. Of course, Mr. 
Buchanan considers that it. is, but then 
Mr. Buchanan is a Scotchman of the type 
that seems utterly incapable of understand- 
ing anything but the most prosaic prose, 
and, besides, no one cares a straw for 
Mr. Buchanan’s opinion as to anything. 
It is plain, however, that there are other 
persons who think that Mr. Kipling has 
treated the soldier very cruelly by calling 
him a “ beggar,”’ and by asserting that he 
is ever absent-minded. They gravely as- 
sert that the British soldier never begs 
and therefore cannot be a beggar, and that 
there is no reason to suppose that he is 
more absent-minded than the average man. 
They remind me of a boy of my acquaint- 
ance who mistranslated the Latin fable 
of the mice and the cats, and defended 
himself by asserting that it would be an 
impossibility for mice to bell to a 
cat's tail, and that it was therefore im- 
possible that the Latin text could have 
been intended to convey any such meaning. 

Mr. Kipling has actually succeeded in 
revolutionizing public sentiment as to the 
British soldier. Before he wrote ‘“ The 
Barrack Room Ballads" it was taken as a 
matter of course that the soldier should be 
treated as an outcast, unfit to drink at a 
bar with drunken civilians, or to sit with 
them in a theatre. Now the publican who 
should treat Tommy Atkins with incivility 
would find himself boycotted. And this 
change of opinion runs throughout every- 
thing. The soldier is no longer regarded 
and and the uniform 
longer a disgrace. This change is 
due to Mr. Kipling and to no 
and yet when he writes a poem that brings 
the relief of the 
families of soldiers people can be found who 


tie a 


as low despicable, 
is no 
one else, 
thousands of pounds to 


gravely accuse him of having insulted the 
army. Such people make Gen. Mercier and 
his views of the honor of the French Army 
It would be extremely in- 
teresting to examine their bumps. After 
all, this sort of of Mr. Kipling 


probably has its origin in unconscious jeal- 


comprehensible. 
criticism 
ousy. The wonderful success that so young 
a man has obtained is irritating to a cer- 
tain commonplace mind. There- 
fore the effect is made to belittle Kipling'’s 
reputation, and Mr. who 
written a reply to Sir Walter Besant’s re- 
buke, is the that he 
will succeed in belittling it if he perseveres, 

will the 
public in controversy 


type of 


Buchanan, has 


clearly of opinion 


Time show what is decision of 


the 
Kipling and Buchanan. 


any between 


Mr. William Watson, whom many persons 
regarded as a poet who should have been 
the successor of Lord Tennyson in the Lau- 
reateship, has, like Mr. Buchanan, a talent 
for putting himself on the wrong side. When 
the grossly exaggerated reports of the mas- 
sacre of innocent Armenians by the Turks 
induced people like Mr. Watson to 


demand for instant war with 


raise 
a hysterical 
the Turks, he wrote.verses abusing the Sul- 
tan in the wildest terms. He and his like 
seemed to think that the British fleet should 
be sent over the mountains to Armenia, and 
that the Sultan should be 
unwillingness to permit his subjects to rise 
in rebellion That war with 
the Sultan would have involved grave com- 


hanged for his 
against him. 


plications, which would have been 


the revolt of the Queen’s Mohammedan sub- 
jects, all of whom look upon the Caliph as 


among 


their spiritual head, counted for nothing. 
War was the only thing that could satisfy 
Mr. 
thought that war was rather the best and 
noblest thing in the whole world. Now Mr, 


Watson writes in defense of the Boers who 


Watson and his friends, and they then 


declared war on great Britain. It is his opin- 
British 


resistance 


ion that it is a wicked thing for the 
Government to oppose the least 
the fighting 
than a 
What a 
nice world this would be if poets and senti- 
mental people could govern it! What grand 
headed by Mr. Stead as 
Prime Minister and Mr. Watson as Colonial 
Secretary and the Rev. Joseph 
head of the War Office 

*,* 


looks on 
better 


to the Boers, and he 
in South Africa as nothing 


robber’s rafd on innocent people. 


things a Cabinet 
Parker as 
would be! 


Mr. 
entitled 
three 


Conrad is to publish a volume 
“Three Tales.”’ It 


published by 


soon 
will consist of 
him in Black- 
wood'’s Magazine. These are “ Youth,” “In 
Heart of the Darkness,” and “ Lord 
I have not yet read the latter, which 


stories 


the 
Jim.” 
is still running in the magazine, but of the 
other two I fancy that I spoke last week. 
If not let me that “ Youth” is alto- 
gether the most remarkable short story of 
the year. It ‘is worthy to rank by the side 


Say 


of the very best of Kipling’s stories, and if 
there is any higher praise than that I do 
not know what it is. Nothing could be 
more dissimilar than Mr. Kipling’s and Mr. 
Conrad’s stories, and they can be mentioned 
together only because each author is in his 
way supreme. “ Youth” seems to me to be 
absolutely faultless as a story, absolutely 
flawless in its beauty. It is quite enough 
to make a man’s enduring reputation, and 
I hope that when it does appear in book 
form it will have the reception which it de- 


serves, 


The Sphere, Mr, Clement Shorter's new 
weekly, improves with each successive 
number. It is to-day by far the best of the 
great illustrated weeklies, and it does not 
appear that its rival, The Spear, has done 
it any injury. 

The friends of Mr. Shorter are apparently 
convinced that in bringing out a new paper 
as a rival to The Sphers 
of The Illustrated London News has 
been guilty of an act of discourtesy. 
But it should be remembered that when 
The Westminster Budget was brought out 
as an illustrated weekly, The Illustrated 
London News, of which Mr. Shorter was 
then editor, instantly brought out The 
Sketch as a rival to the ‘new paper. If it 
was courteous to make an opposition to 
The Westminster Budget, was it necessar- 
ily discourteous to make an opposition to 
Mr. Shorter’s new paper? Of course it will 
be claimed that the name The Spear was 
selected for the paper which was to rival 
The Sphere merely because of the similar- 
ity of the two names. Doubtless such was 
the but as the similarity of name 
will injure The Spear quite as much as it 
will The Sphere there does not seem to be 
any just cause for complaint. Probably 
there is room for both papers, especially 
just at when cannot see 
too many pictures of the war. What will 
be the fate of the two papers after the war 
is over cannot be safely predicted. 

*,° 


the proprietor 


case, 


present, people 


The Authors’ Society is solemnly to dis- 
cuss the question whether it is right that 
the Smiths should have a monopoly of the 


bookstands. The answer seems obvious. If 


the Smiths conduct their business well, 
their monopoly is on the whole a benefit 
to the public. Many complaints have been 
made of the way in which the Smiths con- 
duct their business. Especially has their 
habit of exercising a censorship, and de- 
claring from time to time 


are immoral to 


that certain 
be sold, been 
condemned; but, after all, it is difficult to 
deny to the bookseller the right to refuse 
to sell books of which he disapproves. One 
of the exasperating features of the 
Smith monopoly is the habit which many 
of the news stand keepers have of inform- 
ing the public what they ought to read. If 
I stop at one of 


books too 


most 


these stands to buy a 


paper, and linger for a moment or two, the 


young man in charge almost invariably 


hands me a book by Miss Corelli or Mr. 
Guy Boothby, and informs me that I ought 
to read it without delay. I can endure the 
refusal of Smiths to sell 
but whé I am 


young man that I 
stantly to read Mr. Boothby’s last great 
romance it is more than flesh and blood 
ought to be asked to bear. If the Authors’ 
Society would request the Smiths to issue 
an order forbidding their salesmen to rec- 
ommend any book whatever, some good 
might be done, though, as a rule, [ have 
found that attempts to regulate other peo- 
ple’s business are not successful. 

*,° 


the 
books, 
an ignorant 


Mr. George 
told by 
ought in- 


Moore's 


Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has proved that he 


can write excellent short stories. No one 


admires his ‘‘ Captain Kettle’ more than I 
admired it, but I have failed to find his new 
romance, ‘‘ The Lost Continent,” interest- 
ing. The scene is laid in prehistoric times, 
in the now lost Continent of Atlantis, but 
Mr. Hyne does not succeed, so it seems to 
me, in making the people of the lost conti- 
nent alive. The subject was, in point of 
fact, an impossible one for any man to 
treat successfully, except, perhaps, Mr 
Wells. However, the story may suit the 
general public, and I sincerely hope it will. 
Mr. Hyne has given a great deal of work to 
his new book, and it would be a pity if it 
were to be thrown away. 


W. L. ALDEN, 


Mr. Markham Right. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Several critics have taken Mr. Edwin 
Markham to task for the figure he uses in 
the closing lines of his 
Lincoln: 


And when he 
down 
As when a kingly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down, with a great shout upon the 
hills, 
claiming that cedars are not “ kingly,” and 
that they do not grow in high places. 
Any Californian knows the striking truth- 
fulness of Mr, Markham’s statement, and 
I append an extract from A. Merritt David- 
son's “ California Plants and Their Homes,” 
which describes the California cedar: 

Our native incense cedar, Libocedrus de- 
currens Torr., is widely distributed in the 
mountains, Under favorable conditions it 
attains a height of 150 feet, and so is reck- 
oned with the California mountain giants 
that in the Sierras form perhaps the most 
remarkable forest belt in the world. The 
incense cedar in its prime is a beautiful, 
spicy, symmetrical tree, its downward curv- 
ing branches being described as great 


“ferny plumes.” 
LOS ANGBLES. 
New York, March 6, 1900, 


ode on Abraham 


fell in whirlwind, he went 


WHY “ENGLAND”? | 


No Word Coined to Fit the Case, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
-Criticism of the use of the words “ Eng- 
land” and “ English’? to cover what Mr. 
Laurence Hutton interprets as the mean- 
ing of “ Britain” and “ British” comes 
with bad grace from one whom Mark Tap- 
ley would describe as a “ United States- 
man.” 

Queen Victoria is Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; the 
“ British "" Army is tae army of*the United 
Kingdom, and an Englishman, Scotchman, 
Irishman, Welshman, Jerseyman, or Guern- 
seyman is, if we are to describe him with 
that exactitude after which Mr. Hutton so 
laboriously strains, a United-Kingdomer. 

Unfortunately no word has been coined to 
take the place of the barbarism I have 
used, any more than an expression has been 
created to convey briefly what we mean 
when we say, “a citizen of the United 
States." The United Kingdom and the 
United States are alike in the lack of a 
word which accurately describes the na- 
tionality of their inhabitants. 


The children of Washington, with a fine 
disregard of the many other countries of 
this Western Hemisphere, describe them- 
selves as ‘‘ Americans.” When they travel, 
they find this term presents a sufficiently 
vague idea. The Frenchman speaks of any 
inhabitant of this hemisphere as an Amer- 
ican, whether Brazilian, a Guate- 
malan, or a Canadian. In South America 
the man who at home calls himself an 
“ American” is fain to modify his claim 
to the two continents, and describes him- 
self as a ‘‘ North American.”” Talk about 
the English Army, England’s Scottish regi- 
ments, &c.! Why, we hear about the Amer- 
ican Army, the American Navy, American 
methods, and American everything, till one 
would.think the United States extended 
from Labrador to Terra del Fuego. 

If this use of the word ‘“‘ America,’”’ mean- 
ing the United States of North America, is 
all right, surely the use of “ England” and 
“ English,” when the United Kingdom is 
referred to, is equally, or rather more, ad- 
missible, since England is the largest por- 
tion of the Union, while what Mr. Hutton 
doubtless frequently speaks of as “‘ Amer- 
is not, in point of territory, the great- 
of this continent, or pair of 


he be a 


ica ’’ 
est 
continents. 

It is much to be that neither 
the United-Statesman nor the United-King- 
domer has yet been supplied with a word 
which accurately describes his nationality. 
Perhaps THe TIMES may be able to solve 
the difficulty by hitting upon a designation 
as applicable to the citizens of this Repub- 
lic as its own motto, “ All the news that’s 
fit to print,” is to its own enjoyable and 
instructive pages. In the meantime, may 
our common deficiency prove still another 
bond ‘“*Americans" and 
lish.” SAMUEL H. DITCHE 

New Feb. 20, 1900. 


division 


regretted 


between 


York, 


A Tangle of Misnomers. 


To The 
In his 


New York Times Saturday Review: 
lament, of which the refrain is 
Why England? Mr Hutton makes some 
mistakes. Queen Victoria does not reign be- 
cause of her Scottish and Welsh ancestors, 
but in spite of them. 

She could not have succeeded to the throne 
of England (beg pardon, Great Britain, &c.) 
if James I. had not been great-grandson 
of Henry VII. of England; and that same 
Henry VII. inherited the crown not through 
his Welsh-French father, Edmund Tudor, 
but through his English mother, Margaret 
Beaufort, the great-great-granddaughter of 
Edward III. of England. Owen Tudor, the 
Welsh grandfather of Henry VII., had noth- 
ing to do with the being merely the 
second husband of King Henry V.’s French 
wife, 


case, 


Again, the son of the Elector of Hanover 
succeeded to the British throne as George I. 
solely becauee he was descended from James 
I. of England. 

The Duke of York is not the of a 
German, the Prince of Wales, being 
born and bred in England, his mother born 
and bred in England,’and his father natural- 
ized in England, cannot be a Ger- 
man, though of German descent. Under cor- 
responding circumstances in this country he 
in American. 


son 


since 
called 


would be considered 

I wonder how many pure Americans there 
are without any ancestor since 1492 not born 
in America! 

For that matter, the Czar’s mother is a 
Dane, his wife Anglo-German, yet his chil- 
dren are Russians; and is not the Spanish 
King half Austrian? 

Ought we to call our language British, or 
Anglosaxonnormandutch, or simply Anglo- 
Saxon? 

What are we going to do about our own 
National name? Why can we not have one 
all to ourselves, and how can we claim the 
term American, to the exclusion of the 
people of Mexico, Brazil, Pata- 
gonia, &e.? 

Has Mr. Hutton the look of 
blank disappointment on a small boy’s face 
when, on first studying maps, he exclaims, 
*“ Don’t we own all America?” 

In Canada they call us United Statians, to 
distinguish us from the rest of America’s In- 
habitants, and in a Post Office in England 
where we once asked about the charge of a 
package “ to America,” we were met by the 
inquiry, ‘‘ For Canada, or the States? ”’ 

Are we Americans par excellence any 
more than the French or Germans are, espe- 
cially Europeans? Why did not George 
Washington give us a name all to ourselves? 

The Germans hate us when we call them 
Dutchmen, although they are Deutsch and 
their country is Deutschland, 

In short, the whole world is out of order 


Canada, 


ever seen 





and Mr. Hutton ought to give it a thorough 
overhauling. BROOKLYNITE. 


Breoklyn, March 7, 1900, 


Technically Right but Virtually 
Wrong. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review; 

It requires courage on the part of your 
correspondent to venture to tilt with a 
knight of Mr. Hutton’s degree, who has 
thrown his glove into the arena of debate 
by asking why England should be given 
the pre-eminence by historian, poet, and 
journalist in writing of the facts of his- 
tory when she is but a single sovereign 
State in a union of four—‘“ simply a frac- 
tion of the British whole.” 

I can hardly believe that Mr. Hutton, fa- 
miliar as he is with the history of what, in 
deference to his prejudices, I will call Great 
Britain, asks the questions he does serious- 
ly, because he knows it was England that 
wrote that history with the pen of her 
statecraft and the sword of her valor, and 
that Great Britain is but the lion’s skin 
the English Hercules wears, not as a dis- 
guise, but as a trophy. England has won 
the paramount individuality the world ac- 
cords her by creating, through conquest 
and treaty, the kingdom of which she is, if 
but a “ portion,” the controlling ‘‘ portion,” 
the dominant fourth end force. If the 
creator is greater than the created, 

Then why not England? 

It was an English King—the first Ed- 
ward—who by defeating ‘‘ Llewellyn,” the 
last Welsh King, added Wales to England's 
suzerainty. It was ai. English Queen who, 
by making a Scotch King her legatee, 
gained his kingdom for greater England or 
Britain; who but Engiand enlarged her 
own flag by adorning it with “the Cross 
of St. Andrew,” and “ the Cross of St. Pat- 
rick,” and by wisely changing it into the 
union jack made it dear to all who defend 
it, whether Scottish or Irish or whatever 
they be. 

Then why not allow it to be England? 
By whose policy and prowess were added 
to the crown jewels of the United Kingdom 
Canada, British India, Australia, and many 
other colonial acquisitions? ”’ 

Why not say England's? 

Where but from her councils emanate 
the measures that enlarge the empire and 
increase its responsibilities. Was it not Eng- 
land that exacted what lost her her Amer- 
ican colonies? And did not Washington 
defeat her Generals and aid his country- 
men, after they had won their cause, to 
found neither a kingdom nor an empire; but 
a Republic such as the world had never 
known? ‘To compare the present position 
of England with that of any of the States 
of our Union is impossible except for Mr. 
Hutton. He says: “ The Carolinas did not 
save Cuba.” The flag of Florida does not 
float over the Filipinos. The Glasgow 
Herald does not publish editorials about 
Nevada's Nebraska navy. Very true. Ne- 
vada never posessed Nebraska or a navy, 
but it was England’s navy that defeated 
the Spanish Armada. It was her flag that 
floated over its hulks. ‘* The wooden walls 
of England” were famous in song and 
story long before Trafalgar furnished edi- 
torials for journals to publish. ‘‘ The Caro- 
linas alone did not save Cuba,” which might 
have been saved, if saved it is, without 
them, but could Canada have been saved 
from France without England? 

Then why not England? 

There was a long line of English sover- 
eigns before there was a King or Queen 
of Great Britain or Empress of India. Eng- 
land, victorious upon many fields, appro- 
priately closes the century with Victoria, 
who, if but a “ descendant of the Scottish 
Stuarts and Welsh Tudors,” is of the blood 
and lineage of that Elizabeth Tudor, is she 
not, whom Mr, Hutton terms “the last 
Queen of England’’? And if Victoria her- 
self has hardly a drop of pure English 
blood in her veins, neither had William the 
Norman and his succeeding sons. 

There was an English Constitution and 


many English Parliaments before Great 
Britain was. “Runnymede” antedates 
“the union” by several centuries. 

Mr. Hutton asks, Where does Scotland 
and the Scots come in? What is the mat- 
ter with Ireland and Wales? Nothing seems 
to be amiss with them, as the junior mem- 
bers, ,80 to speak, of the great ‘ combina- 
tion,” or firm, that England, the senior, 
ae eldest, partner founded, giving it, 
by the way, her own ancient name of 
Britain. Why was it not called “ Great 
Scotia and Ireland” 

Mr. Hutton cannot deny that it is Eng- 
land that gives Great Britain its prestige. 
It is “ the source that makes alt lesser 
brooks to flow,” as her Shakespeare says. 
if * Britannia rules the wave,’ England 
rules Britannia. When “the British lion 
roars”’ it is with England's sanction. Hers 
is the substance of power, while sharing its 
trappings. 

“Simply a portion of the British whole, 
the fourth at the board,” but “ where the 
Douglas sits there is the head of the table." 

Why not England? L. F. G. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Feb, 27, 1900. 


Scotch Regiments Are Infantry. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Mr: Hutton, in his amusing argument with 
himself as to the proper use of the words 
English or British, which you published 


last Saturday, says: ‘‘ But’ England’s so- 
called Scottish regiments are British troop- 
ers.” Won't you please tell Mr. Hutton 
that a trooper is a horse soldier and that 
nearly all the Scotch iments are infan- 
try. y not the Engl's a 


New York, March 2, 1900. 


Club Bindery Exhibit. 

There will soon be placed on exhibition 
at Dodd, Mead & Co.'s about 150 finely 
bound volumes, representing the work done 
during the last two or three years py the 
Club Bindery of this city. There are a few, 


of course, who have been familiar we the 
character aie 3 work the Club B ane is 
ego but to the Page 

"the Tartiatic ile x 


war tae a Ht tful 
date on whic! i 
not meet Sener 


NEW YORK, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


asked by Thomas 
“Not of th 


J. Snead, 68 Woodbine Street, 
‘‘In to-day’s issue of THE 
I find the following question 
S. Nedham: ‘Where can I find 
letter, Qut the spirit, for the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life "'?’ I am pleased to be able 
to inform him that he can find the words in the 
Bible, 2d Corinthians, 3d_ chapter and 6th 
verse, which reads thus: ‘o' hath made 
us able ministers of the w Testament, not 
of the letter, but the spirit, for the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.’ ’ 


Albany, N. Y.: **Miss Orvis 
‘Moving about in worlds not 
on Intimations 


M. M. Ward, 
will find the line 
realized,” in Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode 
of Immortality.’ "’ 

A Subscriber, New York City: ‘* Will 
kindly inform me if Edwin Caskoden is 
nom de plume of Charles Major, author 
‘When Knighthood was in Flower’ ?"’ 

Yes. iB 

E. G. Lang, 10 West Nineteenth Street, New 
York City: ‘In your issue of Feb, 17, the Rev 
William H. Walker, Jr., of Treadwell, i as 
asks for a poem, which is doubtless Paginini,’ 
by Charles Lemuel Thompson, D. D., in his 
‘Bichings in Verse,’ from the University Press 
in Cambridge, under copyright by A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., in 1890."" 


** Admirer,’’ New York City: ‘* Will you please 
tell me whether there are any other publications 
of the nature of Roget's ‘ Thesaurus’? ”’ 

Cc. J. Smith's “ Synonyms and 
or, Kindred Words and: Their Opposites,” 
The Macmillan Company, $1.50; R. Soule’s 
“Dictionary of English Synonyms and 
Synonymous or Parallel . Expressions,” 
Lippincott & Co., $2.25; J. H. Bechtel’s 
“ Practical Synonyms,” Penn Publishing 
Company, 50 cents; L. J. Campbell's “ 
book of English Synonyms,’ Lee & Shep- 
ard, 50 cents; G. Crabbe'’s “ English Syn- 
onyms Explained,”” Harper & Brothers, 

2.50; R. C. French's ‘“‘Synonyms of the 
New Testament,’’ The Macmillan Company, 
$4; R. Whately’s “ English Synonyms Dis- 
criminated,’’ Lee & Shepard, 50 cents; 8. 
Fallows’s ‘‘Complete Dictionary of Syn- 
onyms and Antonyms,”’ Revell, $1. 

L. J. F.: ‘* Will you please explain wherein 
lay the power of the Nibelung ring, when in the 


possession of Brunnhilde, Siegfried (in the guise 
of Gunther) could so easily wrest it from her."’ 


When Wotan took the ring by force from 
Alberich the punishment for his crime be- 
came one that embraced all under his do- 
minion, because he was the All-Father. 
Alberich warns him of this in these words, 
(“ Rheingold,"”’ Scene II1.:) 

“ Frevelte ich, 
So frevelt’ ich frei an mir; 
Doct an allem was war, 
Ist und wird, 
Freveits, Ewiger, du, 
Entreissest du frech mir den Ring.” 
(Translation.) 
“Say I have sinned; 
The sin on myself but falls: 
But on all things that were, 
Are, and will be, 
Strikes this evil of thine, 
If rashly thou seizest my ring.” 

According to Wotan’s explanation to Erda, 
(“ Siegfried,” Act III.,) Siegfried having ac- 
quired the ring honestly, innocently, and 
without malice, was able to disarm Alber- 
ich’s curse; and Alberich says to Hagen in 
‘“ Gétterdimmerung” that 
free of the curse because he did not know 
enough to use the ring’s power. It had no 


power in. Briinnhilde’s hands because she | 


did not know its power, and was also sub- 
ject to the curse as a daughter of Wotan, 


“$s. S. B.,"" Newtown, Conn,: ‘‘In answer to 
Miss G. W. Orvis, 17 North Willow Street, Tren- 
ton, N. J., I would say that ‘ The Fountain’ Is 
one of Lowell’s earlier poems, and can be 
found in the ‘ Household Edition’ of his poems, 
Page 10."’ 


E. D. Browne, Portland, Me.: ‘‘ Will you 
kindly tell me how to address a letter to Edgar 
Saltus?’ 

His address is 109 East Eighteenth Street, 
New York City. 

“BR. E. J. G.,"" Baltimore, Md.: ‘In last 
week’s SATURDAY REVIEW inquiry is made 
for the following lines: 

‘* The Master’s work may make weary feet, 
But it leaves the spirit glad.’ 

They are contained in the lovely poem by Mrs. 

Charles, entitled ‘The Child on the Judgment 

Seat,’ published in the collection of religious 

poems called ‘ The Shadow of the Rock.’ ’ 


“Cc. H. D.,"" Millbrook, N. Y.: 
to learn through you the 
‘The Quadrupeds of North America,’ by Audu- 
bon and the Rev. John Buchman, good condition, 
in three volumes, full moroceo, colored plates, 
published by V. G. Audubon in 1854? 

A copy, in half morocco, sold for $30 at 


the Browne sale last May. Another, in half 


calf, fetched $18 at a sale held by Bangs & } 


Co. Dec. 1, 1898. 


Mrs. H. C. Estberg, Manchester, N. H.: ‘' Can 
you tell me where I can find or get a late 
biography of Hamlin Garland, the Wisconsin 
author?’ 

Hamlin Garland was born in West Salem, 
Wis., Sept. 16, 1860, and was educated in 
Iowa. He taught school in Illinois in 1882 
and 1883, later took up a claim in Dakota, 
but soon after went to Boston and began 
to write. He is the author of “ Main Tray- 
eled Roads,” “ Prairie Songs,’ “ Prairte 
Folks,” “Jason Edwards,” “A Little 
Norsk,” ‘'A Member ef the Third House,” 
“A Spoil of Office,’ “Crumbling Idols,” 
“Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,” “ Wayside 
Courtships,”” “The Spi-it of Sweetwater,” 
(Doubleday, % cents;) “ Life and Charac- 
ter of Gen. Grant,” (Doubleday, $2.50; 
“ Boy Life on the Prairie,” (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.50;) “The Trail of the Gold- 
seekers,’ (The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 


“H. S. L.,” Wilkesbarre, Penn.: The address of 
James Lane Allen is 44 West ger: fourth 
Street, New York City; of Frank R. Stockton, 
Box 194, Charlestown, West Va., and of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, care Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Theodore Thomas the Remedy. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The answer to the editorial article of 
March 8 in your SaturRDAY Review, ‘‘ Com- 
ments Other Bars Should Hear,” does not 
seem difficult. Bring back Theodore Thom- 
as, and we shall have Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms. Cc. B. 

New York,- March 6, 1900. 


John Lane's Bodley Head Bulletin is an 
artistic monthly publication printed with 
large types on heavy hand-made paper and 


SATURDAY, 


Antonyms; | J 


Hand- 


Siegfried was : 


‘May I hope | 
approximate value of | 
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Dodd, Mead & Company 


Announce as Ready and for Sale Everywhere 


Count Tolstoy's Great Novel, 


Resurrection. 


By the Author of ** War and Peace,” “ Anna Karenina,” 
Authorized English Translation by Mrs. Louise Maude. 
}2mo, Cloth, with Ilustrations, $1.50. 


HIS edition is the ONLY one authorized by Count Tolstoy,..the 

translation having been mide from his manuscript and under 

his direction. The Russian edition is emasculated—the parts sup- 

pressed being in many respects the most interesting, the most power- 

ful, and the most vital, dealing with prison life in Russia, the political 
persecutions, and the exile of prisoners. 

“Resurrection” is the only long novel written by Count Tol- 
stoy since “Anna Karenina.” It is a sombre but tremendously 
powerful novel, dealing with the resurrection of two souls, and em- 
bodies the author’s views as to the brotherhood of man, his respon- 
sibility for his fellow-men, the immorality of much of the social and 
political life of the time, and his implicit and literal belief in the 
teachings of the New Testament. 

The author’s royalties on this authorized edition will be de- 
voted to the assistance of the Russian Doukhobors, who are now 
emigrating to Canada to escape the persecutions of the Russian 
Government. 


A Celebrated French Critic Has Said of It: 


***¢ Resurrection’ will rank with the most vital and beautiful studies 
of our poor humanity the world has ever seen,’’ 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


Publishers, New York. 
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Cape Town to Ladysmith 


By G. W. Steevens., 
A NEW BOOK ON THE BOER WAR. 


By the author of “ With Kitchener to Khartum.” $1,25, 


The publishers announce that G. W. Steevens’s last work is 
now ready. The writer, probably the best known war correspond- 
ent of the time, has written many books of travel and many bril- 
liant records of fighting, but to none of these will attach the pecu- 
liar and melancholy interest which can be claimed for this, his last 
great work of graphic descriptive writing. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the author died of 
enteric fever, a captive in Ladysmith. The march to that place and 
the desperate siege of it are wonderfully described, and the book is 
sure to take rank among the great descriptive writing of the time. 


For sale at all bookstores. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


Geb er Harun the Khalif 


By KATE A. BENTON. 


cA Tale of 


i. romance deals with the later part of the reign of 
Harun and tells the story of the fall of the great 
Barmek family. 

Geber, after whom the novel is named, and of whose 
great skill as a physician we have only a fragmentary 


knowledge, of course plays a prominent part; but the 
story is not so much the romance of one man as it is a 
gorgeous and splendid picture of a court that was marked 
by a magnificence and splendor not surpassed by the pomp 
of the greatest monarchs the world has known. The first 
important novel of the time and place of “The Arabian 


Nights.” 
Size, 434x734 inches, 496 pages, cover in red, black and gold, $1. 50. 


For Sale by All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid. 


FREDERICK A.STOKES COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
5 and fat Sve Sie New York. 
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ELECTIVE IMMORTALITY. 


The proposed erection of a Temple of 
Fame on the grounds of the University 
of New York, while it may provoke the 
wholly judicious to much scornful mirth, 
will arouse curiosity and disputation at 
the first and all subsequent elections of 
candidates. When such 
formally put to the multitude they are 
bound to disagree. They will therefore 
disagree with the nominations of the illu- 
minati to whom that task is to be in- 
trusted. The reason is simple, and it is 


questions are 


a very good reason against the erection 
of Temples of Fame, except in figures of 
speech. 

Fame is purely an affair of natural se- 
lection. The distinction in its infinitely 
varying degrees is awarded by the in- 
formal but final judgment of mankind. 
The decision is not disputable as to the 
no disa- 


the 


greatest names. There can be 
greement about the Shakespeares, 
Miltons, the Napoleons, and the Wash- 
ingtons. But the New York Temple of 
Fame is to have panels for 150 names. 
Long before that roll of the great is com- 
be every 


there will a fight over 


The first fifty even will be wran- 


plete 
name. 
gied over, no matter how the list is made 
up. The trouble is that a written list of 
the famous makes comparisons inevita- 
A 


powerful and noisy bod) of advocates of 


ble, and they are known to be odious. 


the neglected will rise up to insist that 
ten or a score of names they would have 
chosen are worthier to be admitted than 
the names handed to the chiselers as 
* copy.” 
disputed election is not pleasant to con- 
template. 

3ut a still more implacable controversy 
will surely arise between the friends of 
the men of action and the partisans of 
the 


continually adjudicate the pretensions of 


men of thought. The judges must 


warriors and writers, navigators and ora- 
tors, inventors and manufacturers, phil- 
osophers and statesmen. And when they 
rendered their decisions nothing 
will be settled. The list of the Temple of 


Fame will be devoid of all authority that 


have 


the world is bound to respect. 


The of the of 


plan natural Temple 


A continually and perpetually | 





| to 


Fame, whose unwritten scrolls record the | 


general judgment of mankind, is open to 
It 
great ones of all time, yet the 
if they 


admission, hold lodgment 


none of these objections. has room 


for all the 


unworthy, now and then gain 


that unearned 


by so insecure a tenure that they are 


| a suggestion of President Low. 
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eloquence. But perhaps the most inter- 
esting instance of the man of letters pure 
and simple—neither Lowell nor Curtis 
was this—shining with great though 
passing splendor at the banqueting table, 
was Mr, Emerson some sixty years ago 
at Manchester, England. 

It was a curious occasion for an address 
from the Transcendentalist. philosopher 
of Concord. Alison, the historian, pre- 
sided, and Richard Cobden was the chief 
guest. The company was one of mer- 
chants mostly, and the merchants of 
England in that year were wrestling with 
one of the most devastating panics of 
their history. Mr. Emerson was more 
than equal to the occasion; he created it. 
With a few words of graceful apprecia- 
tion of the distinguished guests he passed 
directly and simply to the expression of 
his feeling toward England. He summed 
up the characteristits of the race in tren- 
chant phrase, not sparing their limita- 
tions. 


“IT must tell you,” he said, “I was given 
to understand in my childhood that the 
British island from which my forefathers 
came was no lotus garden, no paradise of 
serene sky, and roses, and music, and 
merriment all the year round, no, but a cold, 
foggy, mournful country, where nothing 
grew well in the open air but robust men 
and virtuous women, and these of a won- 
derful fibre and endurance; that their best 
parts were slowly revealed; their virtues 
did not come out until they quarreled; they 
did not strike twelve the first time; good 
lovers, good haters, and you could know 
little about them till you had seen them 
long, and little good of them till you had 
seen them in action; that in prosperity they 
were moody and dutrpish, but in adversity 
they were grand.”’ 


The closing words of the speech, whtth 
was short, might have been addressed to 
an audience in England last month with 
equal fcrce and pertinence: 


“Ts it not true, Sir, that the wise ancients 
did not praise the ship parting with flying 
colors from the port, but only that brave 
sailer which came back with torn sheets 
and battered side, stripped of her banners, 
but having ridden out the storm? And so, 
gentlemen, I feel in regard to this aged 
England, with the possessions, honors, and 
trophies, and also with the infirmities, of a 
thousand years gathering around her, irre- 
trievably committed as she now is to many 
old customs that cannot be suddenly 
changed, pressed upon by the transitions of 
trade, and new and ail incalculable modes, 
fabrics, arts, machines, and competing pop- 
ulations—I see her not dispirited, not weak, 
but well remémbering that she has seen 
dark days before—indeed, with a kind of 
instinct that she sees a little better in a 
cloudy day and that in storm of battle and 
calamity she has a secret vigor and a pulse 
like a cannon. I see her in her old age, not 
decrepit, but young, and still daring to 
believe in her power of endurance and ex- 
pansion. Sceing this, I say, All hail! mother 
of nations, mother of heroes, with strength 
still equal to the time; still wise to enter- 
tain and swift to execute the policy which 
the mind and heart of mankind require 
in the present hour, and, thus only, hos- 
pitable to the foreigner, and truly a home 
the thoughtful and generous who are 
born in the soil.”’ 


It may well be that to enforce—if it 


could be enforced—this standard of after- 
dinner speaking would greatly cut down 
the supply of speakers, but the listening 
diners would not complain. 

LATIN AT COLUMBIA. 
of 


announced 


The Columbia 


have just 


Faculty 
a 


innovation in the curriculum of that in- | 


stitution. It comes, it is explained, from 


| gestion was that there were students who 


determined to enter college only 


| they had almost finished school, and who 


easily thrust forth when occasion arises | 


or proof is adduced. Reversals of judg- 
be had at 
evidence. The 


nd if a corrigible error is found 


ment may any time on ade- 


quate system is highly 
elastic, a 
nobody is blamed. Moreover, 
that 


tered in the lists without: due considera- 


hasty contemporary judgment en- 


tion are silently effaced as their worth 
diminishes in perspective. 

The et 
Temple of Fame than the good old imag- 


world large needs no better 
inary edffice we used to see pictured fn 
the school books as an incentive to dili- 
The chosen do not need a marble 
for it the 


opinion it is superfluous, while if it disa- 


gence. 


panel, if agrees with general 
grees it is w-rthless. 


AFTER-DINNER LITERATURE. 
It to 
with 


is not associate literature 


easy 


after-dinner oratory. 


could not carry out their desire because | 
j real book?” 


| they had not pursued the required stud- 


ies, while they were not allowed to pre- 


| sent as equivalents the studies they had 


} pursued. 
the names 


The innovation is that Latin is 


no longer to be obligatory at Columbia 


as an entrance requirement. 


| It 


Heretofore the compulsoriness of Greek 
has been the burning question at issue 
between the Progressives and Conserva- 
tives That battle 
has been fought and won by the moderns. 
that “Ae 
does not denote necessarily any knowl- 
To say that it didnot de- 


in higher education. 


is well understood an 


edge of Greek. 


| note necessarily any knowledge of Latin 


Neither the | 


audience, the physical environment, nor | 


the gathering can be 
to the 

But it is true, 
of the 
most 


the usual motive of 


regarded as inspiring literary 


method mood. 
theless, 


whose 


or 


never- 


that some Americans 


names are intimately con- 
nected with our literature have fully sus- 
the 


it 


tained ir reputation and have 


added 
ing. 


to 
Mr. 


occur to every one, and Mr. Curtis is an- 


by their after-dinner speak- 


Lowell is an example that will 
other. Oddly enough, over the cigars and 


liqueurs these gentlemen sometimes 


seemed to exchange qualities; Mr. Curtis 


became incisively witty and Mr. Lowell 
Was capable of passages of impressive 


| counts for four out of a necessary total 


even | 


| have continued to be prescribed for en- | 


| 
| 


would be to raise with urgency the ques- 
tion What it did denore. 

The Columbia Faculty does not 
It says that a 


£0 so 
may 


But 


far as this. student 


enter without knowing any Latin. 


it does not say that he may be graduated | 


On the contrary, 
expressly it 

An additional inducement to tak- 
ing it before entrance is given to him in 


without knowing any. 
he 


college. 


is required to take 


the fact that in the new scale of “ po'nts” 


in the entrance examirations 


But this tabulation makes it 


remarkable 


of fifteen. 


more that Latin should not 


trince. It is explained that each “ point” 


represents work in 


ject. 


one year’s the 


One must therefore have 


Latin for four years to attain the know]- | 


edge of it needed on entering. 


it be expected that the student who 


knows nothing of it will be able to ac- 
quire a satisfactory knowledge in the 
four years of the col'ege course, with all 
the rest he has to do? And the decision 
seems still mare strange in view of the 
fact that the city has just now started 
high schools in which, for the first. time, 
the Latin required for the old-fashioned 
college examination is professed to be 
imparted. 


It is quite true that in most schools 
Latin is absurdly ill-taught, and that 
much more Latin ought to be learned in 
much less time. But it is also true that 
any member of any of the “ learned pro- 
fessions” who has acquired even the 
smattering of Latin of the old curriculum 
will testify that without it he would 
have pursued the study and practice of 
his profession at a great disadvantage. 
To the accepted idea of “ a scholar” some 
Latin is clearly needful. And it is hard 
to see how a man who knows no Latin 
can be said to have a scholarly knowledge 
of English. At any rate, it seems clear 
that the action of the Columbia Faculty 
has hastened the day when “ A. B.” shall 
not necessarily connote more than the 
very modest share of classical attain- 
ments allowed by Ben Jonson to Shake- 
speare: 

Small Latin and less Greek. 
LL AE OC OE RAT 


WOMEN AND LITERATURE. 
The 
what 


whether women read 


called 


question 


may be strictly literature 
With any delight in its literary quality 
will probably be discussed by the readers 
of THe SATURDAY Review for some time 
to come. It may, therefore, not be amiss 
to add something to what has already 
been said editorially in these columns. 
not care for literature as such seems to 


us to be too narrow. He offered as his 


illustration the novel-reading woman. 
Now, the novel-reading man is just as 
much !n evidence, though perhaps he is 
not so When 


it is in nine cases 


numerous ag his sister. 
men read solid books, 
out of ten because their callings in life 
incline them toward such books. 
they read for amusement, 
do so just as a woman does, 
literary ari of the work, but for the in- 
terest of the incidents of the story. 

The 


reading of novels is a brother to the man 


man who finds amusement 





| comic opera. 
| literary art 

|} man 
| vaudevitle 


} art in the comic opera. 


University 


rather startling | 
' 


The sug- | 


when | 


| to discover that 





in | 


Latin | “ 


sub- 
studied | 


How can | 


who finds it in tre vaudeville show or the | 


He cares no more for the 
cf the the 
the art 


book than other 


does for dramatic in 


or the third for the musical 


This kind of man 
does not read serious works 


any more 


than the novel-reading woman, 
in their ideas of what constitutes litera- 
ture that they are quite incapable of ap- 
preciating it in its 


more imaginative 


forms. It may be remembered that Car- 


lyle once 


me; but when are you going to write a 


If “ Tiglath”’ wili look about him a lt- 
tle more closely, he will perhaps be able 
many women read such 
literature as deals with the topics which 
It is 
not fair to suy that a woman does not 


would naturally interest a woman. 


seriously care for. literature as such be- | 
cause she prefers ‘‘ Janice Meredith” to 


Herbert 


Spencer’s “Synthetic Philos- 
ophy’ 
It is quite possible that not many women 
read Walter “ Appreciations.” 
On the other hand, a tolerable number of 
women do read poetry. If they did not, 


it would have little or no sale; for very 


Pater'’s 


few men read it. And it cannot be said 
that they read it simply sentimentally, 
for much of the most profitable poetry in 
the market is not of the kind that lends 


itself to that treatment. 
If “ Tiglath” like to find out 
whether any particular woman of his ac- 


fond of literature, 
| let him tempt her with a literary treat- 


would 


quaintance is really 


} ment of a subject which has for her some 
Did | 


contemporaneous human interest.” 
he, for instance, ever try a woman with 
| the opening essays of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson's “ Virginibus Puerisque "? Those 
essays deal with a topic in which every 
woman has some interest, They are as 
purely literary in conception and treat- 
as that 
the literary 
their author. 


ment anything else proceeded 
mind of 
Yet it is safe to say that 


| few women can read them without enjoy- 


from essentially 


When with 
they usually | 


not for the 


in the ; 


ment of vheir k vely style and gentle-hu- 
mor. And it is safe also to say that not 
many women will begin them and put 
them down without finishing them. 


BOOKS FOR ALL SORTS AND CON- 
DITIONS OF MEN. 


The meeting of the State Librarians in 
this city, which closed yesterday, and of 
which an extended account is printed in 
this issue of THE SATURDAY Review, hap- 
pens to be coincident with our reading of 
the annual report of the Cleveland Public 
Library, one of the most prominent of the 
smaller libraries in the United States, and 
in which we were greatly impressed by the 
importance of much of the work now being 
carried on in that city. Mr. Brett, whose 
name is most familiar to all who are inter- 
ested in library work, has introduced many 
valuable features not strictly within the 
province of free libraries. His aim is to 
endeavor to reach all sorts and conditions 
of men, and he shows how thoroughly he is 
the right man in the right place by his ef- 
forts to train and direct the-children of 
that city toward a true appreciation of the 
uses of books, and so, insengsibly, come to 
care for them for their own sakes. 

A love for reading may be hereditary or 
pure force of genius, be inborn in a fortu- 
nate few, but in most of us such taste is 
the result of cultivation, and Mr. Brett, 
his assistants, the Board of Library 
leaving nothing un- 
such result. 


and 
Directors seem to be 
done toward bringing about 
The case of a grown man or woman who, 
we will say, has passed the age of thirty 
without seeing the necessity for other men- 
tal food than can be had from the pages of 
and an occasional 


is 


the cheaper newspapers 
sensational novel or low grade periodical 
“fmnost hopeless. 
found 


His mental powers will 


be so much weakened by non-use 


| that it would be almost hopeless to try to 
The opinion ot “ Tiglath”’ that women do | 
| for 


life 
make 


induce in him at that time of a wish 
books it 


possible afterward to be called upon to sup- 


sufficiently strong to 


ply such needs in him. 


3ut with the children the case is far dif- 
ferent. Young, impressionable natures are 
by their surroundings, and 
Brett’s wisest 
the 


influence of 


easily molded 
one of Mr. 


children 


aims is to reach 


public schools 


their 


such through 
and the direct 


he 


teachers, 


whom is in act co-operation. 


The boy or girl, or even those of a larger 
growth, who really love books, will go any 
to but» for 
who taste it 


in ev- 


distance satisfy their needs, 


those are just forming such a 


will be found necessary to foster it 


ery way. 
ittention of his Board 
having 


calls the 
the 


in school 


Mr. 
of 


Brett 
of 


Directors to oesirability 


suitable rooms buildings devoted 





the | may 


| be put also at the dispos 
hood, 
On the 


other hand, there are men so ponderous | 
| dren. 


| two 
said to William Black: “I have 


| read your stories, Sir, and they amused ,| 
| pecial as 
| of 
| by 


| have been placed in the hands 


or Carlyle’s “ French Revolution.” | 


| for 


} more 


| ram 


only 
fully 
books 


to such that not 


needs 


use, 


especially 


the 


the holars 


for, but the 
il of the 
ol 


members 


1ized and provided 
neighbor- 
educae 
of 
chile 


and so make the sch an 


adult 


tional centre 


the neighborhood, as well as for its 


The Central High School Library has been 
operated as 
for the last 


years brs 


a branch of libraz y 
fast 
been e 
Is of 


ofe 


the public 


four years. During the 


stations have s- 


tablished i: public sehr 


that city, charge s- 


ints » library itself 


teachers, who for their time 


the Library Board. 


In addition to this, over 3,000 volumes 


of individual 
and 


for the 


members 


teachers use of their pupils 


other of the families in their 


schooi districts Moreover, special cards 


are issued to teachers which authorize the 
taking out books 
school work, in addition to the two to which 


of three for use in their 


they are entitled as private individuals. 


It has been strongly recommended that 


| this privilege be extended to clergymen, and 
| that great 


be 
the supply of bodks for the use of pupils in 
all 


attention paid to increasing 
not 
the 
furnis! 
the 


ibdli 


schools, only 


but 


grades of the public 


in even 
of 
parallel to 
Be 
hus inaugurated, 
Patrick's 

Goodrich 


reference purposes, 


direction iing 


important 


reading matter child's 


course of study. des the p school 


the library has st: 


hial School, 
House, 


work t i- 
Hi- 


the 


tions in St Paroc 


House, and 


| Cleveland Banking and Savings Company's 


the Hatch 


Re 


through 
W 


the Your 


also issued 


books 


Library to 


ire 
rf 


students the stern serve 


Men’s 


tical 


and through 
Christian Asso 
School to their 

Another 


books thro 


University, 


is 


‘lation, and the Me 


members 
the issue 


feature 


rwin-Wiillams 


important 


ugh the Sh 


its employes, a feature 


pany to 


promising character and one 


most 


lated to repay that company for any 


trouble or expense it may incur in caring 


for or distributing the volumes a thousand- 


fold. the 
be derived from such station work 


One of greatest advant 


is in the 


facility with which the more rem 


tions of hed. 
| Great attention is paid to cataloguing the 


por- 


a city may be rea 
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children’s books, the aim being so thor- 
oughly to indicate their 
make the books of the greatest 
use to children in their school work. 
mere title of a volume, for instance, 


contents as to 
possible 
The 
may 
be of very little real assistance to the child 
who desires a special knowledge on a given 
subject. The head of the cataloguing de- 
partment, in her report, gives ag example 
a book lately added to the library: “ Our 
Country: Ez 


ist," which has nothing in its 
title to indicate its being more than a de- 
scription of the Eastern States, but examl- 


nation shows the book to contain chapters 


on Natural Gas, Mound Builders, Mam- | 
moth Cave, Pineapples, Capitol at Wash- | 
ington, Plymouth Rock, Maple Sugar 


Camps, and other equally important sub- 


the head of 
emphasizes 


jects for school work, so that 


the cataloguing department 


the necessity for such analytical work to be | 


embodied on the card catalogues of this 
department. 
Another very valuable feature of the 


work lies quite outside the attention given | 


to students and general readers—the assist- 
ance that is volunteered to club workers in 
preparing papers. The various local clubs 
are asked early in the year to furnish pro- 
of their Winter 
available material bearing upon such topics 


grammes work, and all 


is carefully listed, such references being 
filed where members can freely consult 
them, to the great advantage of their club 


work 

We can all readily see the great import- 
ance free access to a library or to special 
books of 
child's character, and especially upon those 
to 


must have on the formation a 


practically 
familiar 


-—rich or poor—who belong 


bookless families, or the no less 


class who, having books, yet do not know 
how best to use them, or fail to recognize 
the advantages of such early training for 
their Nevertheless it 

fying the teachers the 
schools agreeing in noticing a marked im- 


children. is grati- 


to find in various 


provement in the children's use of and ap- 
preciation for books since they have been 


encouraged to use the library, as, for in- 


stance, the following experience of one of 
the branch librarians with the teachers of 
a particular district: 


There is a marked improvement in the 
way the pupils study since they have been 
able to use the library. The teachers send 
pupils here to look up material on subjects 
taken up in the school work, and thus the 
work is supplemer@ed as it could not be if 
this library were not within easy reach. 
A few teachers make out lists of books 
which they have read and know to be suit- 
able for the children in their grades, and 
send them to us with the request that the 
books be placed in the library if they are 
not already on our shelves. On the bulle- 
tin boards we keep posted lists which are 
of interest to special schools and to bor- 
rowers in general. ess Lists giving 
references to popular subjects-of general 
information—special collections of books 
* * * were placed in the open cases near 
the fiction shelves. This was found an ex- 
cellent plan, as it brought to the notice of 
borrowers who read fiction almost exclu- 
sively other works on interesting subjects. 


It is rather a 
subject that New York, with its thousands 
of rare the 
strides it has made recently in the opening 
of free libraries—as yet greatly deficient in 


sad commentary on this 


books, its wealth, and great 


ability to supply public demand—should in 
some respects be so far behind one of our 
smaller cities. 

Let that when 
Public Library is in full operation especial 


us hope our -own great 


attention may be given to forming, through | 


the co-operation of the schools, a class of 
young readers, in whom the reading habit 
and love of books will Increase almost un- 
consciously, so easy is it to mold children’s 
characters and habits by such potent influ- 
ences. 





CHILDREN AS PROTECTORS OF 
BOOKS. 


We have commented elsewhere on the 
importance of the co-operation of the public 
schools in furthering the influence exerted 
by libraries, as evidenced in the Cleveland 
Public Library, with results so'-much more 
important and far-reaching than any 380 
far obtained in .New York that we have 
been strongly tempted to add a few words 
about “ The Children’s Library League,” an 
association also first started in the Cleve- 
land Library, its successful evolution and 
working out, however, having led to a 
speedy adoption of the plan all over the 
country; it having since been carried out 
with great success in numerous public li- 
braries {n some form or other. 


Starting in an appeal to the children for 
ald in the better care of books, the work 
of the league was carried out along the 
Mmes of Col. Waring’s Street Cleaning 
“League of our city, on the principle that re- 
form must necessarily be most effective and 
far-reaching if begun with the children, its 
object being a vigorous protest against the 
carcless use and neediess defacement of 
such books. 


It is of the greatest importance that chil- 
Gren should be taught true economy and a 
proper respect fer public property, The 
important influence a library may exert in 
thus deepening the regard for, and proper 
use of, public property, is shown when we 
recognize the fact that in no other possible 
way could such public property be put so 
freely at the disposal of individuals, for in 
no other public institution is property. so 
freely loaned, so constantly and widely 
scattered about in the homes of the people, 


‘thing. 











or so freely intrusted to their care, as are 
the books of our free libraries. The Li- 
brary League, then, was formed for the ex- 
press purpose of instilling into the minds 
of those children who borrow books the 
importance of proper care, and implanting 
in each one of them a feeling of personal 
responsibility for their condition. 

To carry out such purpose, an invitation 
to children generally to join the league was 
posted both in the library and in its vari- 
ous branches and stations, stating the aims 
of the society and inviting co-operation. 
During the first year over fourteen thou- 
sand children signed the agreement, which 
was as follows: 

We, the undersigned, members of the LI- 
brary League, agree to do all in our power 
to assist the librarian in keeping the books 
in good condition. 


We promise to remember that good books 
contain the living thoughts of good and 


| great men and women, and are, therefore, 


entitled to respect. 

We will not handle any library book 
roughly nor carelessly, will not mark it, 
turn down leaves, nor put anything into it 
thicker than a slip of paper. We will also 
do all in our power to interest other boys 
and girls in the right care of books and 
will report all books which we find in bad 
condition. 

A red-letter Honor Card was 
each member, containing a personal certi- 
ficate of membership on one side, and the 
aforesaid agreement on the reverse, and a 
league pin adopted, for which three cents 
was charged, the only cost of such mem- 
bership to the children, 7 

To further the work of the league there 
were bookmarks containing league mottoes, 
and in one case the sentiments a book was 
supposed to have expressed to the boy who 
had just borrowed it, in regard to the usage 
which would prove most harmful to it. 
These bookmarks are said to have proved 
most beneficial agents. 

The important influence exerted by the 
league is already very apparent, not only 
in the care given the juvenile books, which 
in these days seldom or never come back 
defaced or even dog-eared, but-such im- 
provement in usage is also made evident 
in the better care given to books by adult 
readers, thus proving that there is no more 
successful way of influencing a community 
than by enlisting the sympathy of the chil- 
dren. 

But in addition to such great improve- 
ment in the care of books the league is 
doing good work in an entirely different di- 
rection. Its members have become inter- 
ested in furthering the work of the library 
by acting as missionaries and bringing in 
thousands of other children whom other- 
wise the league might never have reached. 


given to 


| Children who never before had known the 


delights of reading and personal contact 


with books have thus been brought under 
the library influences, and, as has so well 
been said: 

The league has also offered the means of 
directing them and guiding them in their 
choice of reading. These were children who 
were not reached by the ordinary methods 
of library work, and that many of them 
are the children who most need the broad- 
ening, sweetening influences of good works, 
one needs but to see them to be assured. 
A full conception of the public library 
idea carries with it a necessary emphasis 
on the work with the young, for if the pub- 
lic, the great mass of the people, is to prafit 
greatly by its public library, it must be 
trained into the use of books—trained from 
childhood. 


The report of the Loan Librarian shows 
that this Library League—this union of the 
library and the children for mutual sup- 
port—has steadily increased both in im- 
portance and in numbers. “ Its quietly ex- 
erted power has extended thousands 
of readers, young and old alike, and is 
surely producing the intended—a 
deep-rooted respect for and love of books.” 


over 


purpose 





WAS AT THE WATERLOO BALL. 


Lady Louisa Tighe, who died last week, 
wae often urged to write a book of memoirs, 
but she never even considered doing such a 
Her ideas of literature were those 
of the last century, and she would have con- 
sidered it a grevious lapse of dignity to have 
put her knowledge of past events at the 
disposal of the public. 

But the old lady's aristocratic ideas did 
not prevent her from making a few liler- 
ary men welcome at her homes in London 
and in Ire:and, and it is not likely that any 
one will ever know how much of the in- 
formation contained in the “ Recollections” 
of the last decade or two came originally 
from the great Duke of Richmond's daugh- 
ter. It is only Matural that writers should 
have esteemed the right to call on and chat 
with Lady Louisa as an enviable privilege. 
Up to the last her mind was as bright and 
her faculties as sharp as on that memorable 
night when she danced at the Duchess of 


Richmond's ball on the eve of Waterloo— 
the ball which Byron immortalized in 
‘Childe Harold "’: 


“There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry; and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and 


brave men.” 
: 


Little Lady Louisa Lennox, as she was 
then, gtew up to womanhood, and married, 
and lived among the great ones of the land 
till, in the last few years of her life, she 
was the only link that remained with many 
of the stirring events and famous men of 
the early years of the century. She had 
known Scott and Byron; she had ridden 
with Arthur. Wellesley when he was a com- 
paratively obscure. soldier-politicilan in Ire- 
land; she had been acquainted with Beau 
Brummell and d’Oreay, and Disraeli when 
he spelled his name with the apostrophe, 

It igs @ pity that the old lady could not 
be induced to write her reminiscences, but, 
as she remained as great a “ chatterbox” 
to her last days as when she wore ringlets 
and suffered the wrath of the Duchess, her 
mother, for talking too much, it is more 


% 


| 
| 








tarp lps 


| Sons. 


than probable that some one will write a 
biography of her which will be nearly as 
interesting. 











Book and Autograph Sale, 


A rather remarkable collection of books 
was sold by Bangs & Co, Feb. 20-23. The 
highest price of the sale was the $100 paid 
by Mr. Palmer for a Flemish manuscript of 
fifteenth century execution, on vellum, with 
twenty-six miniatures. Other items of in- 
terest fetched the following prices: 


The Horace of 1519, from the Aldine 
Press, $52 Sought by George D. Smith. 
W. L. Andrews’s publications—‘‘ Madame 


Eliza B. Jumel,”’ 1865, No. 16 of thirty 
copies printed, $28. Bought by George D. 
Smith. “A Stray Leaf from the Corre- 
spondence of Irving and Dickens,”’ 1894, 
$35, Bought by George Smith; (previ- 
ous prices: 1896, $6.75; 1897, $30 and $47; 
1898, $21; 1899, $31). ‘*A Prospect of the 
Colleges in Cambridge in New England,” 
L807, $12. Bought by Frederick W. Morris. 
“A Trio of Eighteenth Century French 
Engravers in Miniature,” 1899, $20. Bought 
by Frederick W. Morris. 

St. Augustine “De Civitate Dei,” 
1479, $20. Bought by Charles 


dD. 


3asel, 
Scribner's 

3 , 6 atl 
Caxton Club's publications: “ Relation of 
de Tonty,” 1898, $14.50. Bought by George 
D, Smith. “ Relation of the Discovery of 
the Mississippi River,’’ 1898, $14. Bought 
by George D. Smith. 

“The Pigeons,” London, 1817, a rare work 
on gambling, with six colored etchings by 
George Cruikshank, calf, by Riviere, $26. 
Bought by Mr. Wilson. 

Dibdin’s edition of Ames’s ‘“ Typographi- 
cal Antiquities,” London, 1810-19, four vol- 
umes, $30, Bought by F. P. Harper. 
“ Tour in France and Germany,” 1829, three 
volumes, $15. Bought by Mr. Willmann. 
“Greek and Latin Classics,” 1827, large pa- 
per. two volumes, $10. Bought by “St. 
aul."’ 

Eugene Field's “‘ Auto Analysis,” Chicago, 
1896, $10.25. Bought by Mr. Wilson. 

Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard,” Philadelphia, Robert Aitken, 


1773, 








Grolier Club’s -publications: Conway’s 


‘Barons ef the Potomack and the Rappa- 
hannock,” 1892, $10.25. Bought by Fred- 
erick W. Morris. (Libbie’s, Feb. 8, 17.50.) 


* Original and Early Editions, from Lang- 


land to Wither,” 1593, $14.50. Bought by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Another copy, $14. 
Bought by George D. Smith. (Libbie’s, 
Feb. 8, $11.) Koehler’s ‘Albert Diirer,” 
1897, @15. Bought by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Another copy, $13.50. Same buyers. 


(Libbie’s, Feb. §, $17.50.) 


Pichon’s “ Life of 
Bought by Dodd, 
Novy. 10, $20.) De 
Printing Types, 


Count Hoym,” 18%), $16. 
Mead & Co. (Bangs’s, 
Vinne’s “ Historic 
the edition printed by Mr. De Vinne for 
himself and friends, not the club’s issue, 
$14.25. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter,’’ 1850, first 
edition, crushed _levant morocco extra, 
De Semblanck-Weeksser, $81. Bought 


* Major.” 
Haywood's ‘ Civil and Political History 
$48. Bought 


of Tennessee,”’-Knoxville, 1823, 
(Henkels’s, December, 1898, $55.) 


by “ Eli.” 
“ Works,” London, 1795, $30. 





by 


Hogarth's 
Bought by F. P. Harper 

Kelmscott Press publications: 
“Golden Legend,” 1892, three volumes, 
$112.50. Bought by “ Separate.”’ (Sotheby’s, 
Noy. 20, £8.) Rossetti’s ‘‘ Ballads and Nar- 
rative Poems,”" 1893,, autograph letter, 
signed, of author inserted, $50. 3ought by 


Cnaxton’s 





8S. B. Luyster, Jr. (Sotheby's, Nov. 20, £9.) 

Fontaine's .‘‘Tales in English Verse,” 
London, 1844, two volumes extended to 
three, with 179 inserted plates, $46.50. 
Bought by E. F. Bonaventure. 


Arnold's * Life of Lineoln,” Chicago, 1885, 
two volumes, with 115 plates and 26 letters, 


&c., inserted, $100. Bought -by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

McKenney and Hall’s “Indian Tribes,” 
Philadelphia. n. d., four volumes, $62. 


Bought by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Rogers's ‘Italy and Poems,” 
1830-34, orange levant morocco, 

street, two volumes, $84. 


** Bari.” 
Shelley's 1886; 


London, 
by Brad- 
3ought 
“* Hellas,”’ 


one of three 


| copies made on vellum of the reprint, $31. 


Bought by George D. Smith. 

Shirley’s ‘‘ Wittie Faire One.’ London, 
1633, $20.50. sought by Mr. Wilson. 
‘Young Admiralf,”” 1637. $15.50. Bought 
by George D. Smith. —— “ Humorous Cour- 
tier,’ 1640, $14 Bought by George D. 
Smith. Al! three in levant morocco, 
Stikeman. 

Sophocles's “Opera,” Argentine, 1786, 
“Largest Paper.”’ only six so made; the 
Dent and Thorold copy, two volumes, pur- 
ple morocco, by Hering, $36. Bought by Mr. 
Edwards. 

Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey Through 
France and Italy,” London, 1768, two vol- 
umes, green morocco, by Stikeman, first 
edition, $46. Bought by “ Earl.” 

Thackeray's “‘ Paris Sketch Book,” 
don, 1840, first edition, two volumes, 
Bought by Geofge D. Smith. “ Dr. 
and His Young Friends,” 1849, first edition, 
$17. Bought by “ Earl.” 





Lon- 
$34. 





Among the interesting books sold at auc- 
tion by John Anderson, Jr., Feb. 13, was 
a copy of the very rare ‘ Biegraphical 
Sketch of the Life of the Late Capt. 
Michael Cresap,” by John J. Jacob, printed 
in Cumberland, Md., in 1826. It fetched 
$7.75. On Feb. 16 Mr. Anderson sold a fine 
uncut copy of Manasseh Cutler's ‘“ Explana- 
tion of the Map Which Delineates That 
Part of the Federal Lands Comprehended 
Between Pennsylvania West Line, the 
Rivers Ohio and Sioto, and Lake,” printed 
in Salem in 1787. William A. Woodward 
paid $25 for this rare item. Brinley’s copy 
sold for $32. The same buyer also secured 
at this sale for §15 another rarity, “ To the 
Supporters and Defenders of American 
Freedom and Independence in the State of 
New York,” dated New York, May 20, 1778. 
The letter is signed “ Pro Patria.” 





An interesting collection of autograph 
letters was sold by Bangs & Co. Feb. 1%, 
the highest price realized being the $115 
paid by “ Julius” for five pieces relating 
to the Lee family of Virginia. 
were as_ follows: 


Autograph letter, signed, by Gen. Grant, 
headquarters before Vicksburg, Feb. 1%, 
1863, to Major Gen. Halleck, $25; bought 
by W. A. Woodward. Another autograph 
letter signed by Grant, City Point, Va., 
March 11, 1865, also to Major Gen. Hal- 
leck, $25; bought by Mr. Powell. 

Original manuscript of Washington Ir- 
ving's ‘‘American Trade With Spain,” 
written on thirteen 12mo. pages, $26; 
bought by George D. Smith. . 

Autograph letter, signed, of Robert E. 
Lee, dated Alexandria, Va., Nov. 1, 1858, 
signed as a United States officer, $10. 

tter, signed, of Lincoln pt ipeteld. 
Nov. 13, 1860, $10; bought by P. K. Foley. 
Autograph letter, signed, of Lord Nelson, 


first American edition, $42.50. Bought | 
| by George D. Smith. 


1886, | 


by | 


by | 


by | 


Birch | 


Other prices | 


153 
THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT 
OF VIEW. 


For the first time,lin a volume we've 
just published —“ Iroka: Tales of Ja- 
pan ”—a native Japanese has written 
| in English of the fascinating folklore, 
| the haughty Samurai class, the utter 
| devotion to art, and all the other 
|matters which differentiate the 
“Home Land of the Sun” from all 
other countries. The author is Ada- 
|cht Kinnosuké, a young Japanese 
now living in California, some of 
| whose stories have already attracted 
much attention in the magazines. 


| ($3.25.) 





* * * * 


“Tt has leaked out,” says a recent 
| dispatch from Berlin, “that the 
|committee of literary judges ap- 
| pointed to award the last Schiller 
prize desired to award it by a large 
majority to Herr Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s drama, ‘ The Sunken Bell ;’ 
but Emperor William, regarding 
| Hauptmann as a revolutionist, re- 
| fused to consent.” 

The Imperial disfavor has evi- 
dently not been able to affect in any 
great degree the popular apprecia- 
tion of Hauptmann’s famous and 
poetic drama, for it has run through 
numberless editions in Germany. 
(Indeed, the Emperor was a warm 
| partisan of the author’s when “ Han- 


| nele’? was produced, but became con- 
vinced from “The Weavers” that 
Hauptmann was a revolutionist, and 
has since then frowned upon all his 
| works. ) 

Mr. ‘Charles Henry Meltzer’s 
translation of “ The Sunken Bell,” 
| which eminent critics pronounce 
Shakespearean in its excellence, and 
| which is now being played very suc- 
| cessfully by E. H. Sothern, is issued 
in a sumptuous binding of green 
watered sik, with unusually attract- 
live paper and typography. This 
new edition has a dozen inter- 
esting pictures showing Mr. Sothern 
and Virginia Harned in character as 
well as views from the very beauti- 
fully staged play. (Price $1.00 net.) 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 
34 Union Square E., N. Y. 





to Dr. Baird, 1801, $18; bought by George D. 
Smith. 

Autograph letter, 
mar, Jan. 17, 1863, 


signed, of Gen. Sher- 
to Gen. Stewart, $12.25; 
bought by W. A. Woodward. Another 
autograph letter, signed, of Sherman, also 
to Stewart, near Vicksburg, Jan. 30, 1805, 
$12.25; bought by W. A. Woodward. 
Autograph letter, signed, of Zachary Tay- 


lor, Louisville, Feb. 17, 1826, $80.50; bought 
| by W. A. Woodward. 

Autograph document, signed, of Henry 
Wirz, keeper of Libby Prison, March 2a 
1862, $15; bought by “ Jultus.” 








Rufus Wilmot Griswold. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

If I remember aright, that name was ac- 
customed to appear in the publications of 
| its wearer's “ day and generation,” qualified 
at one end with “ Rev.,” at the other with 
“D. D.,” which signify Reverend and 
Divine Doctor, don’t they? Mrs. Whitman, 
in her letter dated Dec. 30, 1864, gives her 
estimate of the sacred qualities underlying 
and shining out from them: * * * “You 
will have learned from the volume, ‘ Edgar 
he purposely falsified every anecdote and 





little reliance can be placed on Dr. Gris- 
| wold’s memoir. I have abundant proof tRat 
he purposely falsified every anecdote and 


altered nearly every purported note or as- 


sumed manuscript of his much maligned 
author. The reason of his treachery is 
indicated in that volume. * * * I have 
| been permitted to see a note, which he 


wrote to a friend in New York in the Spring 
of 1850, in which he says: ‘I am getting 
on rapidly with my “ Life of Poe,” and am 
trying hard to do him justice, for Fanny's 
(Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood] spirit looks 
down on me while I write.’ The task was 
evidently ‘too great for him. He could not 
forgive him [Poe] the interest which he had 
inspired in the person he [Griswold] most 
wished to please. * * * You perhaps will 
remember a paragraph in the memoir, in 
which it is said that he [Poe}) would have 
| graduated with the highest honors had not 
his gambling, intemperance, and other vices 
| induced his expulsion from the university. 
| This passage, blindly accepted on the 
authority of Dr. Griswold, has passed 
through nearly all the leading European 
reviews, and has been again and again 
cited in preof of his early and hopeless 
depravity. I have been favored with the 
perusal of letters from Dr. Maupin, Mr. 
Wertenbaker, and other gentlemen of the 
Faculty of “Charlottesville University, in 
which they affirm that he never, at any 
time, came under the censure of the univer- 
sity, and that he did not graduate there, 
simply beeause the university, at that pe- 
riod, conferred no degrees. I have in my 
possession also a letter ffom one of his 
c assmates, Mr. John Willis of Crange Coun- 
} ty, Va., writtem on the 3d of April, 1861, 
confi: matory of their favorable sentiments.” 
G. W. E. 








Denver, Col., Jan, 20, 1900. 





“The Tone King” ts the title of a noval 
by H. Rau, founded on the life of Mozart, 
which Dodd, Mead & Co. are publishing. 
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LIBRAR'ANS. 


Mid-Year Meeting of the State As- 
sociation—Papers Read—Dinner 
at the Aldine Club. 


Librarians from all over the State, and a 
good many from elsewhere, were in this 
city on Thursday to attend the mid-year 
meeting of the New York State Library 
Association. The sessions were held in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association As- 
sembly Hall, 5 East Fifteenth Street, and 
both the morning and afternoon meetings 
were well aitended. Doubtless the fact 
that the subjects for discussion were of 
general interest, instead of dealing merely 
with matters which interest librarians, was 
responsible for the circumstance that many 
outsiders were mingled with the members 
ef the agsociation. 

The Pr®sident of the association, Libra- 
rian James H. Canfield, of the Columbia 
University Library, occupied the chair in 
the morning. The first address was by 
George Watson Cole of this city, who spoke 
on “Library Development in New York 
State: 1800-1900." Mr. Cole began by men- 
tioning that the day was nearly the semi- 
centennial of the founding of the Astor 
Library, the existence of which began on 
March 14, 1850. He then went on to speak 
of the small population of New York, Al- 
bany, and other cities in the State before 
the Revolution, and the hardships which 
the settlers in other places underwent, add- 
ing that under those circumstances it was 
not surprising that there were no libraries 
except in a few of the larger towns. 

It was not unti] 1546, said Mr, Cole, that 
the first creditable account of American 
libraries was written. It was issued abroad 
—in Volume VII, of The Serapeum, a period- 
ical published at Leipsic~and was written 
by Hermann Ludewig. Three years later a 
select committee of the British Parliament 
wanted information about the public libra- 
ries in the United States and requested the 
State Department to furnish it. The depart- 
ment was obliged to reply that, “ with every 
disposition to do so, the State Department 
finds that it has no means of gratifying the 
wishes of her Majesty's Government in this 
respect.” 

So far as is known, the speaker declared, 
there were in 1776 only 29 public libraries 
in the thirteen American colonies, and they 
had altogether 45,623 volumes. In 1800 the 
number had increased to 49 and the number 
of volumes to about 80,000. In this State 
there were 14 public libraries in 1800, of 
which 9 have survived to the present day. 
The first public library founded in New 
York was the Society Library and the sec- 
ond was the library of Columbia College. 

The next subject discussed was “‘ The Re- 
lation of the Public Library to the Public 
School.” H. L. Elmendorf of Buffalo, in 
the course of an address which was fre- 
quently applauded, gave a list of desiderata 
for children’s books. He said that, in the 
first place, the book should be attractive in 
appearance. Then it should be written in 
good English—not merely correct grammar, 
well-chosen words, and perfect sentences, 
but words and style suited to the matter. 
This condition would eliminate entirely 
“history in words of one syllable and most 
of the written down rehash of great au- 
thors.” Another desirable thing was that 
the matter should be of interest to chil- 
dren, touching their knowledge or experi- 
ence somewhere. In poetry the best for 
children was that which was objective, not 
subjective. 

“If,” the speaker continued, “‘we can 
only let the children who leave school so 
young know that there are good, interest- 
ing books to be obtained at the public li- 
braries, the matter of how much informa- 
tion we have helped to give is of insignifi- 
cant importance. For myself, I believe that 
this work is better worth the doing than 
any that the library does.” 

The meeting then took up the discussion 
of “The Books of 1899.” As a basis for 
this discussion the list of 500 books issued 
last year, which was sent out by the Di 
rector of the University of the State of New 
York, had been distributed among those 
present. Miss M. M. Monachesi of this 
city, Miss C. M. Hewins of Hartford, Confn., 
and Miss Eleanor B, Woodruff of the Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, took part in the discus- 
sion. Miss Hewine said that in the list of 
books in the circular it was rather unfortu- 
nate that they were nearly all for children 
between ten and fourteen years old. In most 
libraries the children’s books were of the 
saine class It was almost impossible to 
get a variety of books for children under 
ten years of age. Miss Hewins added that 
in her opinion there were altogether too 
many works of fiction dealing with some 
period or another of Americé 
proportion to those of o 

In the afternoon a joint meeting of the 
Library Association with the New York 
Library Club was held It had been an- 
nounced that Librarian Billings of the New 
York Public Library would preside, but he 
was prevented by illness from being pres- 
ent, and his place was taken by F. B. 
Bigelow of the New York Society Library. 

Robert Rutter, the veteran bookbinder, 
gave a talk on “The Development of 
BRookbinding in New York City."’ His re- 
m: s were illustrated by specimens of 
various kinds of sewing of books, and at 
the end of his address he had a bookbina- 
er’s bench of the old pattern brought into 
the hall, and bound a volume by the meth- 
od that was in universal use until thirty 
years ago 

Mr. Rutter declared that the durability of 
a bwok rested as much on the paper as on 
the binding. The paper used on books a 
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century ago cost from 6 to 12 cents a 
pound. That used now costs 2 or 3 cents. 
In former days the paper was made of 
linen; now it was made of wood and sul- 
phite, and it was not astonishing that it 
did not last. Plated paper, for instance, 
was splendid for printing delicate . half- 
tones, but it was a terror to the women 
who sewed books, and it was seldom that 
even a durable binding could be put on 
a book printed on that paper. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Rutter went on to say. 
if a work were printed on good paper and 
other things were, equal he was inclined 
to think that a book bound in cloth by 
modern methods, with flexible covers, 
would, with fair usage, outlast a book 
bound in the old way. In other directions, 
however, the improvements in machinery 
did not tend to the improvement in book- 
making. It was now possible to print as 
many as 128 pages of a book in one sheet, 
but the consequence of doing sc was poor 
register and uneven margins. 

In the finer kinds of binding, Mr. Rutter 
said, the methods followed at the present 
time were practically those of 200 years 
ago. He added that he did not believe the 
generality of medium-priced leather to be 
superior to cloth for durability. The best 
leather outside of the expensive kinds was 
roan. ; ° 

George Haven Putnam spoke on “ The 
Evolution of a Book.” Mr. Putnam con- 
fined his remarks to an account of book 
production in ancient and mediaeval times. 
He began by referring to the fragments of 
baked clay with cuneiform inscriptions 
which are found among “the ruins of 
empires on the plains of Mesopotamia.” 
These clay tablets, he said, were the first 
books of which any knowledge existed. 
George Smith, the explorer, put the date 
of the earliest specimens at 4000 B. C., but 


within the last few years the date had been | 


put back another couple of thousand years. 

In Mr. Putnam’s opinion, the date of the 
earliest Greek script yet found must be 
placed at about 700 B. C. The poems of 
Homer and his contemporaries, the speaker 
added, were taught to the Greek children 
orally, and it was probable that the educat- 
ed people among the early Greeks secured 
their high power of intellect through this 
enforced intimacy with the works of the 
great poets of their race. 

The first reference to bookselling as a 
trade, Mr. Putnam proceeded to say, oc- 
curred at about the year 412 B. C. When 
the Ptolemys succeeded to the control of 
the kingdom of Egypt books were recog- 
nized as commercial articles, and it was 
Ptolemy Philadelphus who placed an em- 
bargo on the export of papyrus, which had 
become the universal medium for writing 
upon. Afterward this embargo was re- 
moved, but it would have been a good thing 
for the modern world had it been kept up. 
Papyrus was among the least permanent of 
the materials for conveying writing that 
were used by the ancients, and the surpris- 
ing thing really was that so many of the 
classics had been handed down to modern 
times. In Augustus’s time there was a 
well-organized system of book production 
and distribution in Rome, but most of the 
Roman publishers had their work done in 
Alexandria, just as a century ago the Lon- 
don publishers had their printing done in 
Edinburgh. 

Passing on to speak of the preservation 
of the works of the ancients in mediaeval 
times, Mr. Putnam declared that if the 
monks had begun to encourage learning a 
little later than they did the knowledge now 
possessed of the classics would be very 
fragmentary. It was due to them that any 
continuity of thought with the ancient 
world has been preserved. In the year 401 
St. Augustine, then Bishop of Hippo, was 
mourning the fall of Rome. He pointed to 
the undermining of the centre of the empire 
as an instance of the evanescent nature of 
all earthly glory, and, inspired by that event, 
wrote his splendid ‘‘ City of God.” When 
he was writing it the City of Hippo was be- 
sieged, but St. Augustine had perfect faith 
that his writing would endure, though he 

ight perish himself. And his faith has 

:stilled itself. 

Miss Mary W. Plummer of the Pratt In- 
titute Library explained the operation of 
the plan there. She said that nearly a 
dozen copies each of some books were used 
in the * Collection Duplicate department 
Such books could not be renewed by postal 
card, as payment was required in advance, 


but they could be renewed by sending 
postage stamps. 

W. A. Borden of New Haven also spoke 
on this subject, which attracted general in- 
terest among those present. 

In the evening a reception was given at 
the rooms of the Aldine Association, 111 
Fifth Avenue, to the members of the Li- 
brary Association, and it was followed by 
the annual dinner of the New York Library 
Club, to which members of the association 
were specially invited. About 200 persons 
were present. Dr. J. H. Canfield presided, 
and among those present were Edwin Mark 
ham, auther of “ The Man with the Hoe”; 
R. G. Thwaites, President of the American 
Library Association; Herbert Putnam, 
brarian of Congress; Miss Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine, Secretary of the State Library 
Association; W. C. Lane, Librarian of Har- 
vard; Librarian Van Name of Yale, Libra- 
rian Richardson of Princeton, Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Librarian George William Harris of 
Cornell, Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, Robert 
Rutter, and Francis W. Halsey. The menu 
card contained a number of quotations suit- 
able to the occasion, and so arranged as to 
form stanzas, the work of C. A. Nelson, a 
former President of the Library Club. 

g the speakers were Mr. Markham, 
subject was “ Poetry,” Mr. Mark- 
then retiring to recite his recent su- 
perb lines on Lincoln at the Workingman’'s 
Lincoln Dinner; Mr. Thwaites; Miss Hazel- 
tine, who, in an excellent address, pointed 
out some of the limitations under which 
librarians labor in the smaller towns; Mr. 
Richardson, Miss Hewins, Mr. Putnam, Mr. 
Lane, Prof. Jastrow, and Mr. Halsey. Yes- 
terday many of the visiting librarians took 
advantage of invitations to examine the 
Columbia University, Lenox, and Astor Li- 
braries. Special facilities were accorded to 
them at these institutions. 











SHAKESPEARE, 


e 
Historical Tales from Him Told 
= o 
by Quiiler-Couch.* 

Mr. Quiller-Couch should disarm all pos- 
sible criticism—outside of the merits or de- 
merits of his work as work—by his very in- 
teresting preface, where his aims in pre- 
paring these tales and the manner employed 
are so well and modestly stated. He re- 
minds us that his book is not intended for 
grown people who know their Shakespeare 
more or less thoroughly, but to induce 
children to take an interest particularly in 
the historical plays; that 

Many young readers fight shy of and 
so miss much which might quicken their in- 
terest in history and their early patriotism, 
being deterred, perhaps, by the dramatic 
form and partly by the sophisticated lan- 
guage. For although even a very young 
reader may delight in Shakespeare, it takes 
a grown one ahd a wise one to understand 
his full meaning. * * * The stories into 
plain narrative form and making the lan- 
guage more ordinary, to represent these 
vivid pictures so that young readers mey 
be attracted to them. Yet reverently, and 
in the hope that from our pale, if simple, 
copies they may be led on and attracted to 
his rich and wonderful work. * * * His- 
tory * * * is by no means a dull business 
when handled by one who marvelously un- 
derstood the human heart and was able so 
to put life into the figures of men and wo- 
men long passed away that they become 
real to us as we follow their thoughts and 
motions, and watch them making love, 
making war, plotting, succeeding, or ac- 
cepting reverses, playing once more the big 
drama which they played on earth. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch also thinks it absolutely 
necessary in interpreting these plays to 
children to lay particular stress upon the 
characters in the plays, fearing otherwise 
his book would have no more value than 
the ordinary textbook, which is strong in 
dates and events and other dry-as-dust fea- 
tures; Shakespeare himself telling the story, 
indeed, but by laying bare to us the springs 
of action, which governed his characters, 
often subtle ones, making them mainly 
stories of men's motives and feelings, and 
so making the actual events described in 
the plays the more real. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch, who seems to be a de- 
vout admirer of “ St, Charles: His Mary,” 
started out with the idea of making his 
book on the plan of Lamb’s immortal 
“ Tales,” formulating his style on their own 
and admitting no word which Shakespeare 
himself had not once employed; but wisely 
decided that every man has his own indi- 
vidual style, and that his best work can 
only be done in his own manner; fecling, 


| too, that all attempts at actual imitation 
| would “ fall far short of the easy, natural 


grace which was theirs alike by genius and 
by years of loving familiarity with Shake- 
speare.”” Mr, Quiller-Couch also adds that 
no patriotism can be true which does not 
tend to give a boy chivalrousness or lend a 
girl tenderness of heart: 

Of true and fervent patriotism these plays 
are full, Indeed, though they are, in 
Charles Lamb’s words, “ strengtheners of 
virtue’ in many ways, that remains their 
great lesson. It has been said that the real 
hero of Shakespeare’s historical plays is 
England, and no one ean read them and be 
deaf to the ringing, vibrating note of pride. 
* * * to have inherited the liberties of so 
great a country and be a partaker in her 
glory. And this love of England is the sin- 


| cerer for the courage with which Shake- 
| speare owns and grieves that she has been 
| sumetimes humiliated, sometimes untrue to 


herself. But, if this were not enough, he 


| has left us—in Falconbridge, in King Harry, 


in the two Talbots—lofty yet diverse exam- 


| ples of what patriotism can do; and, again, 
| in Corlolanus and Marcus Brutus, particu- 
| lar warnings of how even able men who 
| love their country may, by a little unwis- 


dom, injure her and wreck themselves. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch takes up eight of the 


| historical plays, all but “ Coriolanus” and 


* Julius Caesar"? being connected with Eng- 


land’s chronicle—“ King John,” “ Richard 


Il,” ‘‘ Richard Ill.,” *“* Henry IV.,” “ Hen- 
ry V.,” “‘Henry VI."—all of which are 
treated in such fashion as to prove very 
fascinating, even to those readers of a 
larger growth, to whom, after all, the best 
of the books primarily intended for children 


| seem to make the strongest appeal. 


The anthor’s style is too well known to 
need reference here, but it may be said that 
in the present instance Shakespeare’s own 


| idioms may be found lurking in many of 
| the se ntences, so that as we read the cor- 


responding lines in the original come to us. 
There would seem to be very little doubt 
that the book is one to welcome heartily 
and recommend for all young readers. The 
very fact that it is so unlike the Lamb 
"Tales" is in its favor; the treatment given 


|} in the two sets of stories varying as wide- 


ly as do the tales themselves—those chosen 


| by the Lambs lending themselves best to 


the making of a pretty story, while in the 
present instance historical and accurate 
bounds must be strictly observed. 
Naturally, it is hard in an extract to do 
justice to a book of this character, but the 
following from ‘‘ Henry V.”"" may perhaps 


| show how much stress is laid upon the de- 


velopment of character, and how valuable 
from this standpoint alone the book is for 
young readers: 

Prince Hal was now King Henry V., and 


Prince Hal no longer. All trace of that 
madcap, that haunter of taverns and disso- 


| lute company, had vanished in the young 


man who now held the sceptre of England 
with a firm hand and serious purpose. The 
wildness seemed to die out of him as the 
breath left his father’s body, and his people 
wondered, while they thanked Heaven for 
the change. Never, they told each other, 
had reformation come in such a swift and 


| Cleansing flood, and since the days of 


miracles had gone by, they were forced to 
believe that his thoughtfulness had been 


| growing secretly under cover of his old 


wild courses, as a strawberry ripens under 
a nettle, or grass springs fastest while the 
night hides it. 

For they saw him to be not sober-minded 
only, but shrewd; of strong will, yet just; 


| masterful, while willtng to listen to advice; 
| at once a King with high thoughts for his 


country’s welfare and honor, and a man 


*HISTORICAL TALBS FROM SHAKESPBARE, 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1900. $1.50. 


with a-mind of his own. He 
ten his father’s 
rengthen his throne by bus: 
of the nobles with foreign conquest, that 
so they might be the leas tempted to plot 
mischief. hey were restless, he knew. 
Wer was their chief and natural pastime; 
he must supply it abroad upon an honora- 
ble excuse, or they would find one for rais- 
ing trouble at home. Already plots. were 
hatching around the young Earl of March, 
who (as men did not forget) in strict law 
was heir to the throne. It was high time 
to confirm himself for the great struggle 
surely ‘coming between the Crown of Eng- 
land and big feudal lords. A successful 
war abroad would keep them busy, and 
(better still) busy in strengthening his 
hands—and the chance lay open to him. 


From a mechanical point of view, the 
book is unusually good, perhaps one of the 
most successful of the many books in or- 
dinary trade editions recently published. 
The arrangement of the page, the margins, 
the choice of type, bold and black and just 
sufficiently leaded, the quality, finish, and 
tone of the paper, and the plainness and 
dignity of its title page, all go toward 
making up a most attractive volume. The 
book, too, is so well bound as to lie open 
beautifully, and in such fashion as to make 
it almost impossible to break fts back by 
even the most careless handling—a feature 
which adds very materially to our comfort 
in reading and handling a volume. The 
whole book, both for its contents and ty- 
pographically, will be found of much inter- 
est and value. 


. 


Books Sin: Knox Sold Bdloce the 


Revolution, 

In Mr. Noah Brooks’s “‘ Henry Knox" are 
presented some interesting details of the lit- 
erary tastes of the New Englander of the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. The 
Major General of the Continental Army, 
Washington's Chief of Artillery, started in 
business ag a bookseller in Boston in 1771. 
Mr. Brooks writes: 


Among the papers of Knox are the origi- 
nal invoices of goods shipped from Lonion 
to him during the few years that inter- 
vened between his opening his bookstore 
and his departure to join himself to the pa 
triot army. Somo of these are curiously 
interesting as indications of the sort of lit- 
erary pabulum which was served out to our 
forefathers. For example, an invoice dated 
at London Oct. 12, 1771, sets forth the fact 
that there had been shipped that day “on 
board the Pasti. Capt. Isaac Cazneau, for 
Boston, in New England, by Tho’s Long- 
man, Bookseller in London, Three Trunks 
of Merchandize on the account and risque of 
Mr. Henry Knox, Merchant in Boston.” The 
total amount of the bill is £196 17s. 134d. 
The books appear to be chiefly devoted to 
law, medicine, and politics, with a plentiful 
sprinkling of works on divinity: and the 
polemic disposition of the New Englanders 
of that age is evinced in the items of printed 
sermons ordered by the young bookgseller in 
Boston. 

His invoice contains twelve copies of 
“ Dodd’s Sermons tosYoung Men,” an item 
which is balanced by four copies of “ The 
Fool of Quality,” four of “ The London 
Songster,” cone of Smollett’s “‘ Quixote,” cne 
of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” two of 
“‘ Grandison.”” one of Voltaire’s “ Louis the 
IV.,”" and twenty-five copies of Armstrong’s 
“Oeconcmy of Love.” Twelve Bibles tigure 
in this unique list. and a considerable item 
of 120 copies of Salmon’s Grammar would 
suger that young Knox had secured a 
contract to furnish books for a_ public 
school. A later invoice contains fifty 
copies each of “ Pamela,” ‘Joseph An- 
drews,” “Tom Jones,” “ Clarissa,"’ and 
“‘Grandison,” items that clearly indicate 
the character of the fiction read by the 
staid people of New England in those days. 
It is worthy of note that the titles “‘ Fools 
of Quality’ and Baxter’s “ Saint’s Rest” 
appear in nearly every one of the invoices 
shipped from London to Knox and his suc 
cessor. The wofks of Philip Doddridge al- 
so appear to have been greatly in demand in 
New England about that time. 

Another illustration of the literary taste 
of the time is found tma letter addressed to 
Henry Knox by Henry “Sherburne in 1773. 
The list includes one “ Bachelor of Sala- 
manca,”” one “ Anacreon one “ Dickey 
Gotham and Doll Clod,” one “ Tristram 
Shandy,” one of “ Peregrine Pickle,” one 
**Collection of Stories,” two volumes; one 
“Collection of Dodsley’s Letters,” printed 
about the end of the last century, in which 
are Rochester's ietters to his friend, Henry 
Saville. 

The primitive commerce in books was to 
some extent reinforced by exchanges among 
the dealers in such wares doing bustness in 
American towns. Thus we find James Riv- 
ington writing from New York, March 
1774, offering Knox a bargain. After ask- 
ing Knox to get Paul Revere’s prices for 
engraving certain plates, Rivington says: 
‘J am printing many little children's books 
and send you a specimen of ‘ Rob’n Cru- 
soe’ with your name in the title. These I 
will send you cheaper than you can import 
them.” 


Piesubinite to be Seen in New York. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Those critics of Markham’s poem whose 
letters frequently appear in THe New YorK 
Times SATURDAY REview have very false 
notions as to the real condition of the poor- 
est class of laborers, who are typified by 
Markham’s “* Man with the Hoe.” 

The wooden literalness of their interpreta- 
tion of the character portrayed by Mark- 
ham is entirely misleading. The “ Man 
with the Hoe” may be seen by the thou- 
sand along the docks of New York looking 
for odd jobs discharging the cargoes of ves- 
sels, or in the sweatshops, or in the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania, or in the person of 
the farm laborer, who constitutes a major- 
ity of those engaged in agriculture, or, in 
fact, in any place where common, un- 
skilled labor is employed. 

Those men, constituting probably a—ma- 
jority of the American people, are, on the 
whole, truthfully depicted by Markham’s 
poem. One dollar a day would probably be 
too large an estimate of their incomes; 
throughout the Southern States wages range 
much lower How can a man who works 
at strenuous labor ten hours or more a day, 
and who supports a family on $6 per week, 
be anything else than a “brother to the 
ox’? In what light would such a man read 
these lines of John Freeman Baker’s poem, 
“ He is a lord, this true man with the hoe,” 
and ‘‘A bounteous harvest will his labor 
yield’? Such language to the men with the 
hoe—the oppressed of the earth—reminds 
me of a flowery-tongued politician, who, in 
addressing an audience of laboring men, 
called them “ American sovereigns.” <A by- 
stander very pithily and truthfully re- 
marked, ‘‘ They are funny sovereigns; most 
of them haveir't enough clothes to flag a 
handcar.” LEONARD TUTTLE. 

New York, March 6, 1900. 





THE WEEK IN ART, 

The week that closed to-day has had 
plenty of incident to fill the time of art 
lovers, students, and the rapidly increasing 
number of people who are interested in 
developments and doings in the art world. 
The exhibition, which began on Monday 
and closed yesterday at the American Art 
7alleries,. of the collection of 160 pictures 
owned by Messrs. Blakeslee and Fischhof, 
and, for the most part, examples of the 
early English, Dutch, Flem!sh, and Italian 
schools, was in itself an event of no little 
importance. The sale of the collection began 
at Chickering Hall and will 
to-night. There have been 
week ccntinuing exhibitions of 
portraits by Madrazo at the Oehme Gal- 
leries, of a loan collection of twenty-one 
paintings by T. W, Dewing at the Montross 
Gallery, of two portraits by Sargent 
and two pictures »y George De 
Brush at the Knoedler Gallery. In addition 
to these continuing displays there have 
been opened new ones of the work of Theo- 
dore Butler, the impressionist, at the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, of the designs for 
a transfer station at Central Park West 
and Fifty-ninth Street under the competi- 
tion recentiy held by the Municipal Art So- 
ciety of New York at the National Arts 
Club, and of a number of pictures by Wil- 
liam Gedney Bunce at the .Clausen Gal- 
lery. There were sold, after an exhibition 
of some days, at the Fifth Avenue Art Gal- 
leries on Thursday and last evenings, a col- 
lection of more than ordinarily good Amer- 
can pictures, with some few modern French 
pictures, and which were said to be those 
forming the private collection of Dr. J. 
T. Biggs of Stamford, Conn., “ with some 
additions."’ 


evening 
concluded 
the 


last 
be 
during 


*,* 

The surmise in this column last Saturday 
that time would doubtless prove the omis- 
sion of the names of a number of the 
stronger and best known American artists 
from the list of those chosen to represent 
the United States at the Paris Exposition, 
due to the artists themselves rather than 
to the jury, war well founded. It was this 
week learned that Mr. T. W. Dewing, one 
of the most notable omissions from the list, 
did’ not care to be represented at Paris, 
and it is reported that Julian Rix, E. W. 
Tryon, C. Y. Turner, and J. H. Twachtman 
either did not care to represented or 
could not secure canvases which they. con- 
sidered would adeqvately represent them. 
It is, therefore, again urged upon those 
who adversely criticise this list that they 
should gc slow and await a proper explana- 
tion. Further study of the list and of the 
examples chosen to represent the artists 
selected convinces the writer that, under 
all the circumstances, the American jury 
has done its work well, and that American 
art will have at Paris, if a small, an ade- 
quate and satisfactory representation. 

*,° 


be 


Considerable comment has been aroused 
in art circles by the frank avowal published 
by the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries relative 
to the exhibition and sale this week of 
the Biggs collection, namely, that it had 
“additions.” It would be difficult to com- 
pute the number of picture auctions held 
in this city in the past ten years which 
did not have “ additions,” but that a change 
in picture auction methods, at least in this 
particular, is imnyminent is evident from this 
significant incident. It would have been 
better for the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
to have detailed what these “ additions” 
to the Biggs collection were. It is probable 
that they consisted of the works by foreign 
artists shown and sold, some of which were 
familiar, and which were presumably owned 
and imported either years ago or recently 
by an art firm or firms. A former sale of 
foreign pictures at these galleries this 
Winter is said to have had many “ addl- 
tions,” but this was not indicated at the 
time, Doubtless it would be difficult to ob- 
tain any consensus of opinion, and follow- 
ing this any combined action on the part 
of American picture buyers as to “ loaded” 
sales, but if such could be had it would 
be to the profit not only of the buyers 
but in time to that of the dealers and 
auctioneers themselves. It is not, to say 
the least, fair to collectors or buyers that 
pictures should be displayed and sold, even 
if hereafter they are to be spoken of as 
“ additions,”” under the name of any col- 
lector, real or fictitious, which are really 
the property of individual dealers, This is 
one of the petty abuses which has become 
a custom in picture dealing in this coun- 
try, and it is time it should stop. That 
which the average American buyer of 
pictures most needs at present is a pro- 
tective association. 


The two portraits by John 8S. Sargent of 
Ambassador Choate and Mr. James H. Car- 
ter, recently painted for the Harvard Club 
of this city, and now on view at the Knoed- 
ler Gallery, are not great examples of the 
artist. Both are three-quarter life-size 
standing portraits, excellent in expression, 
and, of course, well painted and drawn. 
While having Sargent’s clever technique, 
they are more scber and quiet in treatment 
than usual, and have little suggestion of 
his characteristic brilllancy and dash. With 
them hang Mr. Brush’s large and important 
figure group, “ The Holy Family,” shown at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
exhibition, recently closed, and a little bust 
portrait of his young son. ‘“ The Holy Fam- 
ily,” as was said in this column when 
it was shown at Philadelphia, is one of the 
most serious and thoughtful works that 
modern American art has yet produced; 
It shows long, conscientious, and earnest 
study of the old masters; but is not devoid 


Ay 


Forest ! 


Flores, 
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of originality, in treatment at least. The 
composition is well balanced, the color is 
refined, harmonious, cool, soft, and pleasing, 
and the rendering of expression is espe- 
cially good. There is, however, a certain 
stiffness in the figures of the younger chil- 
dren, hauntingly suggestive of the wood- 
enness of some of the works of the Italian 
and German primitives. Mr. Brush'’s work 
is, however, so conscientious and so able 
that one dislikes to even suggest a fault. 
The portrait of his son is also a strong 
piece of work, fine in color, and charming 
in expression. It is more pvroadly painted 
than “ The Holy Family,’’ and has no sug- 
gestion of the defect above mentioned in 
the first. 
*,* 

Thomas W, Dewing, twenty-one of whose 
works, painted between 1887 and 1899, 
now shown at the new Montross Gallery, 
3872 Fifth Avenue, should have lived in the 
Elizabethan e1a and in the English country 
towns and fields which Herrick and his 
contemporaries painted in verse. He is es- 
sentially a painter of the early dawn and 
gloaming of English Springs and Summers, 
and all his female figures suggest the period 
of swains and lasses. One _ instinctively 
feels their names should be “ Phyllida,” 
“Corinna,” ‘‘ Vanessa,” and “ Clorinda,” 
and that they are always ‘‘maying.” His 
larger canvases, with their soft and delicate 
and exquisite tonal 
are really studies early Spring and 
Summer dawns and dusks, through which 
graceful figures float in diaphanous mists. 
Particularly charming and full of haunting 
suggestiveness are the “ Before Sunrise "’ of 
1895, the ‘“‘ After Sunset” of 1882, the “ Her- 
mit Thrush,” a rare plece of decoration, 
Japanesque in treatment, painted in 180); 
the decorative “Summer” of 1890, “ The 
Dance” of the same year, and “ The 
Summer” of 1893. With tnese decorative 
and poetical landscapes are shown the 
familiar ard always charming “ Yellow 
Dress’ of 1888, loaned by Mrs. John IL. 
Gardner of Boston; the portrait of Mrs. 
Emmet of 1888, and the portrait of Mrs. 
Stanford White of 1887. To these exquisitely 
graceful refined presentments of wo- 
men, which are as much decorative color 
achievements as portraits, Mr. Dewing 
has added “ The Blue Dress” of 1802, ‘‘ The 
Carnation’ of 1895, and “‘ The Study,” also 
of 1895. While his later works evince no 
suggestion of deterioration, they could not 
be. more effective than the earlier. “ The 
Blue Dress” is especially notable for the 
beatty of the pose, and ‘‘ The Study" for 
the strength of its drawing. The entire col- 
lection emphasizes Mr. Dewing’s claim to 
a place in the front rank of American 
artists of to-day, and makes the patriotic 
American art lover regret all the more that 
he will not be represented at Paris. 

*,* 

Robert Reid sailed this week for Paris, 
taking with him the decorations fer the 
United States pavilion at the exposition, 
which he recently completed in the short 
period of six weeks. The subject is “America 
Awakening to Knowledge of Her Strength 
and Resources.” It is a mural painting 
some twenty-six feet long and eight feet 
high. Though it bears-evidence of hasty 
work, it is a thoroughly good and charac- 
teristic example of Mr. Reid's virlle brush. 
The central figure is that of a woman, rep- 
resenting America lifting a vell. Before her 
are two female figures, a nude one on the 
left standing and holding an arc lamp, rep- 
resenting “‘ Electricity,’’ and the half-draped 
one on the right representing ‘“‘ Steam,” 
kneeling by a fire. On the right again is a 
group of laborers around a forge, and a 
young woman and boy, the latter holding 
a book, and the whole group symbolic of 
“Manufactures and Education.’”’ Behind the 
group rear the high red walls of a factory, 
and at the end on the right stands a negro 
in a cotton field near an orange tree. All 
this represents the South. To balance, on 
the left, next to the central group, is a 
young farmer, a mother holding a child, 
and a girl bearing flowers and fruit, while 
an Indian holding some maize and a 
pumpkin kneels under an apple _ tree. 
“ Productiveness and Agriculture ” are here 
symbolized. At the end, on the left, is a 
modern sky-scraper building against a blue 
sky. The composition is remarkably well 
balanced, the color key is low, and formed 
of cool blues and grays. The American flag 
is cleverly suggested throughout the com- 
position. 
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The Union League Club for its March 
exhibition ,|has arranged a small display of 
only nineteen paintings, which the cata- 
logue very modestly calls “some old 
pictures,’”’ Of these three are Italian primi- 
tives, two are of the early German, one 
of the early Spanish, and one, a portrait 
by Hans Memling, of the early Plemish 
school. These primitives and early ex- 
amples are, as usual, more Interesting from 
their quaintness and undoubted age than 
attractive from an art standpoint. The altar 
screen, from the Northern Italian school 
of the fifteenth century, has the usual 
elaboration of detail, and rich if hard color. 
There is more of refinement of feeling in 
the two tryptiches of the early German 
school, particularly in No. 13. The example 
of Lucas Cranach, a portrait, is charac- 
teristic and rich in color, although lacking 
in depth, and the little Memling is an ex- 
ceptionally good portrait by the old Flem- 
ing. Notable also are the Virgin and In- 
fant Jesus by van Orley, hard but with an 
indefinable richness of color, and a picture 
of the same subject of the early Spanish 
school, Of the three pictures of the Virgin 
and Infant Jesus the best is that by Franz 

, morte diy treated, less” wooden 
In quality, with a marvelously well ex- 
ecuted and curious background, with al 
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tion.’’ 

HAR PER’S WEEKLY. 
-CHICAGO RECORD. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


A VOLUME THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 


RUSKIN AND THE RELIGION OF BEAUTY. 


A French View of Ruskin. 


top. 1.50. 
CONTENTS: 
Social Thought. 


‘ By ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE. 
The Countess of Gallaway. Large 12mo. 


Translated by 


300 pages. Cloth. Gilt 


Part [., His Personality; Part Il., His Words; Part IIl., His Aesthetic and 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HANNIBAL HAMLIN 


By his grandson, CHARLES EUGENE HAMLIN. 
Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, net, 3.50; % 


pages, 


“ This is a valuable addition to the lives of American worthies. 


8vo, with Index. 627 
morocco, net, 5 00. 


Both to the man 


and to the political history of which he was a part the author has done justice.—New 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


York Tribune. 


JAMES POTT & 


CO., Publishers, 


119-121 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


most a tapestry effect. It is, however, a 
pleasure to turn from these antiques, in- 
teresting as they are, to those of the more 
modern schools. Here is a really notable 
example of Gainsborough, ‘* Lady Rodney,” 
a three-quarter life-size standing portrait 
exceedingly refined, the color scheme of cool 
grays and blues, a distinguished canvas, 
and across the gallery two rarely fine ex- 
amples of Sir Henry Raeburn, one a portrait 
ef Lady Elibank, a gorgeous piece of color, 
painted with almost a bravura dash, the 
figure firmly modeled and beautifully posed, 
and a contrasting one of Lady Belham, 
more refined in subject and treatment, and, 
on the whole, more pleasing. There are 
also an important example of old Crome, 
“The Blacksmith’s Shop,” as finely com- 
posed and almost as rich in color as a 
Constable, a characteristic Hogarth, a 
charming interior, with figures by Sir David 
Wilkie, “Return of the Highland War- 
rior’ with lovely light and color, a fair 
example of Jan Steen, “The Musical 
Party,”’ and a portrait of a “ Girl Reading,”’ 
by J. van der Meer of Delft, one of the 
most delightful studies imaginable of child- 
character, tender in thought and feeling 
and soft and harmonious in color. The 
little exhibition, which will remain open at 
the galleries until Monday, is one of the 
best of its kind the club has ever held. 
°,* 

Theodore E, Batler, who is a stepson of 
Mme. Claude Monet, the French impression- 
ist master, has now on exhibition at the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries an exhibition of 
some thirty-six canvases, for the most part 
French landscapes, but which also include 
two portraits, two studies of the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor, and three 
of New York's East River water front. 
There are also ten portrait, water color 
drawings. These last are Mr. Butler’s best 
work, They are simple, well drawn, paint- 
ed in almost flat tones, and have much char- 
acter. Of his remaining canvases the best 
are those painted in this city. The two of 
the Statue of Liberty, as seen from the Bay 
nearby and from the top of a downtown 
skyscraper, have good atmosphere and 
much movement. A view of the Brooklyn 
Bridge in a snowstorm, from the East 
River, is also good and truthful. Of Mr. 
Butler’s remaining canvases, it can only be 
said that, with exceptions here and there, 
they are imprestionism run mad. To view 
them and afterward to see in an adjoining 
roomm some six or eight late canvases by 
Monet, tender in sentiment, pearly and 
opalescent in tone, and fall of indefinable 
outdoor feeling, is to marvel that there can 
be such extremes in the school of impres- 
sionism. Mr. Butler may have a future in 
his landscape art, but it is hardly discernible 
in his present output. It lacks the “ spark.” 

*,* 

W. Gedney Bunce, one ofthe best. paint- 
ers of Venice and its glories of our modern 
day, and who Las so long lived with the 
“Bride of the Adriatic” that her color, 
seas, and skies have sunk into his artistic 
soul, has fourteen of his recent works on 
view at the Clausen Gallery, 381 Fifth Ave- 
nue. The Venetian studies and pictures by 
Mr. Bunce are too well known to require 
a description now, but the lovers of true 
art and color should view the present dis- 

‘ NF RATE 


play. It is a delight to examine it col- 
lectively as a panel of decoration, but one 
should net omit to study the examples in- 
dividually. Those who have may have come 
to believe that Mr. Bunce riots 
with a full palette, but will probably be 
surprised to find in the present display, in 
addition to several canvases characteris- 
tically glowing in color, several, notably, 
“On the Lagocn,” ‘ Off the Lido,” “* Moon- 
light—Venice,” ‘Sun and “Sails,” and 
“Clouds and Sails,’ painted in low color 
key and cool and fresh, but all harmonious 
and soft in tone. The display cannot add 
to Mr. Bunce's reputation—for that has al- 
ready been made—but it emphasizes his 
ability. 


always 


** 
* 

The fact, reported by cable, that a 
painting by Sisley was sold at the Tavernier 
sale in Paris on Tuesday to the Count 
Camond for 43,000 frances, or $8,600, is 
another evidence that, as a rule, an artist's 
work becomes duly appreciated only after 
his death. The boom in Sisley’s works 
began only last year and after his death, 
One of his friends, a well-known New 
York dealer, who has been buying Sisley’s 
paintings since 1891, had great difficulty in 
selling them, even at $300 and $400. The 
first picture this dealer handled here he 
sold to a Philadelphia lawyer in 1802 for 
$200. This lawyer exchanged it a few weeks 
later, and it went back to Paris, where 
the dealer who originally imported it was 
offered the canvas for 10,000 francs, or 
$2,000. 


as 


* * 
a 

On the pictures for the Paris Exposition, 
there certainly can be no question as to 
the wisdom of the jury in giving Cecilia 
Beaux three examples, and as to its 
selection of her “‘ Mother and Daughter,” 
which almost outranked the Sargents, as 
it did the Chases at the recent Philadelphia 
Fine Arts display. The Individual artist 
or art lover may, perhaps, regret that the 
jury did not, or could not, have chosen the 
famous “Gray Lowery Day” and the 
“ Winter Morning—Montclair ” to represent 
the great George Inness, but undoubtedly 
they selected well in“the ‘“ Clouded Sun,” 
“The Millpond,” and “ The Sunny Autumn 
Day.” The three Homer Martins, “ New- 
port Neck,” “The Adirondacks,” and 
“ Westchester Hills,” certainly show the 
genius of that artist in his later period at 
its best, and the four works of Winslow 
Homer, the early “ Fox Hunt,” the “ Sum- 
mer Night,” “ All's Well,” and the ‘ Maine 
Coast,” are a chronological study of the de- 
velopment of his brush. John La Farge, 
our most refined colorist, is well exempli- 
fied by two of his delicate and delicious 


figure and landscape South Sea studies, and 


William M. Chase is shown In his three 
successive periods in the “Big Brass 
Bowl,” when he painted still life, “ The 
Lady With a White Shawl,” of his best 
portrait period, and the “ First Touch of 


Autumn,” of his later landscape period. 


The American Monthly Review of Re 
views for March discusses the war in South 
Afri in the light of recent events, the 
Hay-Pauneefote treaty, the Puerto Rican 
tariff, the situatton in the Philippines, and- 
pa Roosevelt's administration in New 

ork. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 


A birthday address for Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer is being prepared in Australia, which 
will be signed alike by persons who accept 
his philosophy and by those whom it has 
stimulated with resentment. Mr. Spencer 
will complete his eightieth year April 27. 

A letter dated Cape Town, South Africa, 
Jan. 7, 
friend of Mr, Hillegas, in which the author 
of *““Oom Paul's People,” stated that the 
thermometer was araund the 110 degree 
wark, that the air was filled ‘* with 
huge chunks of dust and rumors of war." 


and 


Owing to the lack of steamers Mr. Hillegas | 


said that he had been unable to e: 
from Cape Town for two weeks, but hoped 
to leave on the 20th, and to. go directly to 
Pretoria. He said further that Cape Town 
Wes very dull, and that the censor allowed 
hardly any war news to printed, and, 
consequently, there was nothing to keep up 
the excitement. Mr. Hillegas hoped to see 
some fighting at close quarters within a 
few days after leaving Cape Town. He 
thought that it was probable that he would 
return to this country in May or June, al- 
though he had not yet determined upon 
the time definitely. He expected to be in 
Durban until about March 1. Mr. Hillegas 
has had several interviews with Olive 
Schreiner, author “The Story an 
African Farm.” Doubtless what said 
will form the topic of more than one article 
for the perlodicals which Mr. Hillegas rep- 
resents in South Africa. 
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Allen, in his 
be published 


It is said that James Lane 
“Reign of Law,” which will 
by the Macmillan Company, is the first au- 
thor to lay of a novel in the 
hemp fields of Kentucky. The period of the 
story is around 1865. The ehief 
are a young man and a young woman, 

latter is a very child of the civil war, 

adapts herself to the new conditions 
social liberty. The youth also develops, but 
along the lines of religion and scientific 
thought. Thus these two characters, each 
a child of a revolution, finally meet, and 
the latter half of the story shows their in- 
fluences upon each other. The young 
man represents the passage from the high- 
est social organization to the 
and hardest manual work. The young man 
represents the passage from the lowest con- 
dition to the highest intellectual plane. Mr. 
Allen’s love for the Kentucky landseape is 
evident throughout the book. 


the scene 
characters 
The 
and 


wo- 


Jeannette Lee, the 
Wetherill,’ which The 
is to publish March 24, is the wife of the 
Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee. On the same date 
this house will present Dr. Weir Mitchell's 
“ Autobiography of a Quack,” Ernest Seton- 
Thompson's “ Biography of a _ Grizzly,” 
Capt Joshua Slocum’s “Sailing Alone 
Around the World,” and Edwin Asa Dix's 
“ Deacon Bradbury."”’ Mr. Dix is a_ busi- 
mess man who has recently made his home 
in Colorado. 
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An instance of Ruskin’'s self-deprecation 
{s the in Mr 
Ruskin had just concluded a lecture, when 
a gentleman from the 
the platform, congratulated 
on the stimulu 
art Mr. Ruskin 
if he fully appre 
him; then he said: 
It 
a misspe 


shown in following ident: 
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the 


going 
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nt life and wasted opportunities.” 


ITEMS OF THE DAY. 


Two New Magazines. 


Mr. H Russell, the publisher, will 
shortly start a monthly periodical, which, 
unless a more promising title suggests itself, 
will be called The New Magazine This 
publication will probably make its bow to 
the public with its May number. It 
conform in size to the standard American 
monthly. Its contents will be principally 
short fiction with a few serials. The best 
artists have been engaged to make the illus- 
trations, and the most approved methods 
will be employed in coloring many of the 
pictures. Besides the fiction an effort will 
be to carry features which may be 
said to be identified with a ** monthly news- 
paper" in text as well as illustrations. 
to the other magazine—the initial number of 
it will immediately appear under the title of 
The Smart Set Its sub-title will be “A 
Magazine of Cleverness.” Hobart Chat- 
field-Taylor, in collaboration with Mr. Reg- 
inald De Koven, has written for the initial 
number a travesty on New York society en- 
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titled “The Idle Born,” which is said to | by Prof, Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 


ably. maintain the significance of the sub- 
title of the forthcoming periodical. 


An Experiment in Biblical Literature. 


The Macmillan Company will immedi- 
ately publish in current and popular Eng- 
lish “The Epistles. of the New Testa- 
ment.’”’ The work has been done by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Hayman, rector of Alding- 
ham, England, and Canon of Carlisle. ‘she 
author's plan has been to keep with the 
most careful fidelity to the thoughts of the 
Apostles, while claiming a perfectly free 
hand as regards the language in which he 
has ventured to present them. In the lat- 
ter respect, he reverses the practice of 
every earlier version in our language, but 
the departure is said to be justified by the 
changes that have taken place in the Eng- 
lish tongue. The authorized version will 
be printed on the left-hand pages, and the 
modern English on the right. 


“Sidelights on American History.” 


Thomas 8S. Townsend, the creator of the 


| Townsend Library, at Columbia University, 


is about to publish a volume of some 600 
pages, which may be said to be based upon 
the library itself. The book, which will 
be called “ Sidelights on American His- 
will contain 2,500 statements from 
different authorities concerning the 
views of well-known Americans on subjects 
The titles of some 
of the chapters are ‘‘The Discovery 
America and the Various Expeditions to the 
New World,” “‘ Colonial Times,” " The War 
of the Revolution,” “The Flag of the 
Union.” Besides the citations from well- 
known Americans, the volume will con- 
hundreds of extracts from the dally 

extending over a period of forty 
years. For persons interested in questions 
pertaining to America, and particularly for 
students who may wish to pursue special 
studies in Americana, “ Sidelights on Amer- 
” will prove invaluable. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have secured the Amer- 
ican rights of G. W. Steevens’s posthumous 
“From Cape Town_to Ladysmith.” 
It will be published to-day. 
library of Mr. Christian P. Roos will 
12, 13, 14—at the 
auction rooms of Bangs & Co. The collec- 
tion comprises a large choice of first edi- 
tions of American authors, including Ald- 
Bryant, Emerson, Halleck, Harte, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Mitchell, Parsons, Poe, Read, Stedman, 
Whitman; Whittier, and others. A num- 


The 


of; also desirable works in general 
literature, together with costly works on 
art and costume, and folios of portraits, 


The novel by W. 
Macmillan Company will publish 
month is ‘‘A Breaker of Laws.” It is a 
rather remarkable story of a smart and 
sharp young “ cockney,” who has become 
a burglar and belongs, properly speaking, 
to the hereditary criminal class. He falls 
in love with an innocent and pleasing young 
servant girl, and, after marrying her, he re- 
forms and becomes a workman. The main 
part of the story hinges on his subsequent 
relapse into criminal habits, while his wife 
until the very last does not discover what 
his true bent and occupation has been. It 
is a novel of considerable power, as might 
have been expected from the author of 
‘Mord Em'ly,” “A Clever Wife,” and 
‘i The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staple- 
hurst.”” 


Pett Ridge which the 


this 


Meyer Brothers & Co, announce the early 
publication of “ Bibliomania in the Middle 
Ages,"’ from the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
periods to the introduction of printing into 
England, by Somner Merryweather. The 
work will be published uniform with the 
** Philobillon.” 

Doubleday & McClure Company will pub- 
lish March 22 Clara Parker's “ An Eventful 
Night,” Seumas MacManus’s “The Be- 
witched Fiddle and Other Stories,” in the 
Players’ Edition of Shakespe: “Taming 
of the Shrew," with an introduction by Ada 
Reha and Charles Johnson's “ Kela 
an Anglo-Indian Idyl.”’ 


Sad: 
ad; 


of “The Gentleman from In- 
by Booth Tarkington, published by 
Doubleday & McClure Company, increased 
from the date of issue in November at the 
rate of about 5,000 copies a month. During 
the first week in March, 6,037 
copies of the book were sold. 


The sales 


however, 


F. Marion Crawford’s ‘ Corleone” has 
just been brought out in a one-volume 
edition by the Macmillan Company. 


Mrs. Dudeney’s striking new Sussex tale, 
“Folly Corner,” which was recently pub- 


| lished simultaneously by Henry Holt & Co., 


here, and in England by William Heine- 
mann, is doing well in America, and it has 
already passed into its second impression in 
England, 


“The Boss of Taroomba,” another ro- 
mance of the Australian bush, by E. W. 
Hornung, the author of “ The Amateur 
Cracksman,” is being published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

A new book, being a sprightly record of 
reminiscence and travel, by Nellie Blessing- 
Elder 
& Shepard of San Francisco. The author 
is well known as a contributor to period- 
ical literature and as the writer of “A 
joy,” which is having a marked 
continued success. The forthcoming 
volume will be named “ Opportunity and 
I,’ and consists of impressions received in 
a recent journey through the Eastern 


| States and Canada. 


| 
| 
| 


Harrison Robertson, author of ‘‘ How the 
Derby Was Won” and “If I Were a Man,” 
has written a neW novel for Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, which will be called “ Red 
Blood and Blue.” The scene is laid in the 
South. There are two heroes, whose social 


who is wooed by each. 


One of the most important features of the 
educational exhibit of the United States at 
the Paris Exposition will be a two volume 
work entitled ‘‘ Education in the United 
States,"’ which has been planned and edited 


bia University. The work consists of nine- 
teen monographs, each prepared by an emi- 
nent specialist and covering every aspect of 
education in this country. 


“The Bennett Twin’ a new novel from 
the pen of Grace Marguerite Hurd, which 


| the Macmillan Company will shortly pub- 


lish, is a story of New York's Bohemia as 
experienced by a brother and sister wha 


| come here with artistic ambitions. 


“The Charm of Paris,” is the title of an 
illustrated article by Ida M. Tarbell, which 
will appear in the April number of Scrib- 
ner’s, The pictures will be by Lepére, Mar- 


| chetti, Jeanniot, McCarter, and.Huard. 


A new and revised edition of ‘ The Flor- 


| entine PaY&ters of the Renaissance,’ with 


an essay on their genius and a full list 


| of their works in British and Continental 


of | 


| third with 
| the 


| ing 


| lished by A. C. McClurg & Co. 





| tssue. 


| strong 


galleries, written and compiled by Bernard 
Berenson, is in press at G. P. Putnam's 


| Sons. 


“The Morals of Suicide,”” by the Rev. J. 
Gurnhill, author of “ A Companion to the 
Psalter,” and “ Monograph on the Gains- 
borough Parish Registers,” is to be pub- 
lished in a few days by Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

Another edition of “ Janice Meredith” is 
announced by Dodd, Mead & Co., bringing 
the total up to 223,000. 


“Twelve Notable Good Women,” by Rosa 


| Nouchette Carey, is being published in an 


illustrated edition by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Prof. Patrick Geddes writes on “ John 
Ruskin, as Economist,”’ for the March issue 


| of The International Monthly, published by 
| the Macmillan Company. 
| also writes on ‘‘ Some Recent Balzac Liter- 


Prof. W. P. Trent 


ature.” 


Miss Clara Wilson is delivering three 
series of lectures at the San Remo, on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Saturdays respectively. 
The first series deals with ‘‘ The Italian 
Renaissance,” the second with “ Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture,” (Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Gothic, and Renaissance.) and the 
‘*Modern French Painting.” All 
lectures are illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 

“A Visit to the Russians in Central 
Asia,” by Isabelle M, Phibbs,”” which is be- 
published by the New Amsterdam 
Book Company, offers excellent supplemen- 
tary reading to the cable dispatches that 
constantly announce that 
troops in the direction of Persia and Af- 
ghanistan. 


Fear of Kings,"" by J. 
will shortly be pub- 
The scene is 
laid in the Rome and the Capri of the first 
century. 


“The Dread 
Breckenridge 


and 
Ellis, 


Book News, published 


maker, 


by John Wana- 
Among the features are analyses of 
two popular historical novels, ‘“‘ Richard 
"and “ Janice Meredith.” 


the 
Carvel 


“The Romance of Robert Burns,” by John 
Templeton, with twenty-two illustrations of 
Scottish is in press at Wright & 
Co.’6. 


scenes, 


“Out of the Old Country,” being tales 
of Norwegian scenes and characters 
P. H. Christensen, and a second edition of 
“Twenty Years Among Our Hostile In- 
dians,’’ by Capt. J. Lee Humfreeville, are 
in press at Wright & Co's. 

“ Notes 
tion,”’ by 
Houghton, 
sents 
the 


on the Bacon-Shakespeare Ques- 
Charles Allen, is being issued by 

Mifflin & Co. The work pre- 
author’s summing of the ts 
ly Shakespearean. 


up case 


“Back to Christ,” 
which will shortly be 
McClurg & Co., is a setting forth of the 
notable changes that have recently taken 
place among theologians concerning sev- 
eral interesting of theological 
criticism. 


by Walter Sp 
published by A. C 


questions 


Mr Riddle, the well-known read- 
er, has just brought out a book of personal 
selections through Herbert 8S. Stone, enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Modern Reader and Speaker.” 
author makes a decidedly new and re- 
freshing departure from the conventional 
lines of the usual selections for “ parlor 
recitations.”’ 


George 


“ Alice’s Adventures in Pictureland,” by 
Albertine Randall, is a new and profusely 
illustrated juvenile about to be issued by 
the Dodge Publishing Company. The same 
house also presents ‘‘ Chinatown Stories,” 
by Marjorie R. Johnson, with water-color 


| illustrations by Amy B. Johnson. 


Items from Boston, 


BOSTON, 
of the holiday 


March &8.—The unwonted length 
lists of 1800 warranted the 
expectation of meagre Spring announce- 
ments for 1900, but already it is evident 
that the hungry -reader will have no cause 
for complaint. 

First, to soothe his fear that he may look 
up and not be fed is Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 
fliin & Co.’s announcement that Mr. 
man’s “‘ An American Anthology ”’ is nearly 
ready, and that a large paper edition 
300 copies will be issued, The first volume 
ig to have 


| piece; the second, a portrait of the editor. 


| The authors who have begun the ascent of | 
of | 


| sion 


quatrains not found in other editions. 


| 


1885, when ‘ Poets 
America’ was published, will have a place 
in this work, which without them would 
convey an exceedingly inaccurate impres- 
of the present condition of American 
literature. 

One more edition of 
Omar Khayyam” will 
those already existing 
troduction are from the pen of Mr. William 
Augustus Brown, and it follows the second 
edition of Fitz Gerald, which contains some 
Ad- 
ditional quatrains from the first, and vari- 
ants from the third and fourth will make 
the version complete. 
be printed. The 
tions, but a font 


Parnassus since 
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| It 
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Only 300 copies will | 
book will have wo illustra- | 
be | 
| used in its production, and its initia) letters 


will be cut on wood. The Cambridge Scott 
will also appear this season, and will have 
all necessary notes and a biography. It 
is a strong testimony to Scott's hold upon 
the reading world that the notes now 
needed by his verses are far less in bulk 
than those demanded when the work first 
appearéd. Highland customs, costume, and 
manners are matters of common knowledge. 
The very ward politiclans, probably the 
most ignorant governing class in the world, 
are familiar with “henchmen,” but Scott 
deemed it necessary to explain the word to 
well-read Edinburgh. 

The bent of current thought is indicated 
by six volumes of essays, of which three 
are religious, one so strongly ethical that 
its effect is little less serious, and only two 
being literary. Of these last one is Mr. Leon 
H. Vincent’s “‘ Hotel de Rambouillet and 
the Precieuses,” which will include an ac- 
count of the masculine authors of the time, 
Balzac, not he of “ Lé Pére Goriot,” but 
he of “ Socrate Chrétien”; Richelieu Cor- 
noille, Rochefoucauld, Bossuet, Descartes. 
The other is “ The Prose of the Late HKd- 
ward Rowland Sill.” He was not only one 
of The Atlantic’s writers of signed contri- 
butions, but also one of the mysterious 
Contributors’ Club, and some of the pun- 
gent little essays written for that depart- 
ment will be found in the volume Mr. R. 
R. Bowker’s “The Arts of Life’ would 
probably have been called “ The Art of Liv- 
ing” had not that title been used by an 
inconsiderate predecessor. Its four divis- 
ions—Education, 3usiness, Politics, and 
Religion—teach the duty of carrying the 
very best of one’s knowledge into each de- 
partment, and is dedicated ‘In His Name, 
with the names of Paul,the Word Apostle, 
Darwin, Spencer, Gladstone, world’s men 
all.” “ From Christ to a New Christology,” 
by Prof. Levi Leonard Paine of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, and “ Amos, an Es- 
say in Exegesis,” by Prof. H. G. Mitchell 
of Boston University, are the other volumes 
of 

In the department of biography and his- 
tory the “Charles Francis Adams” and 
“Charles Sumner” of the American States- 
men series have already appeared; they 
will be followed by “ The Mississippi Val- 
ley in the Civil War,’’ by Mr. John Fiske. 


essays. 


| The intention of presenting the subject in 


style with little regard to petty 
detafl is indicated by the title, and, in 
fact, the subject is treated In the manner 
of the strategist rather than in that of the 
biographer, dealing with movements rather 
than with Generals. “The Constitution 


a broad 


| and the Navy Under Sail,’’ and ‘‘ The Mon- 


itor and the Navy Under Steam,” by Mr. Ira 
N. Hollis, formerly of the navy, and Har- 
vard Professor of Engineering, and Mr. F. 
M. Bennett, Lieutenant United States Navy, 
include more than would naturally be in- 
ferred from their titles, for the former tells 
of the Revolutionary and Mediterranean 
engagements, before taking up the later 
war; and the latter, besides describing the 
period of the Monitor, comes down to the 
more effective battleship, 
now the Nation's pride. “The Mayflower 
and Her Log,"’ by Dr. Azel Ames, is such 
a plece of work as novelists sometimes per- 
form, being the result of studying every 
record of the Mayflower and her lading of 
every species and of the history of the 
Speedwell, and from these constructing a 
log, which is consistent and probable. 
Much of the evidence is to be included in 
the appendix. Lastly, there is to be a new 
edition of ‘‘ The Constitutional History and 
Government of the United States,”’ by Jud- 
Landon, LL. D., Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York. It has been re- 
vised and additions have been made, so 
that it includes the history of the last 
eleven years, with comments on the ques- 
tions of present importance. 


Five other volumes of fiction not before 
announced will appear from time to time. 
They are ‘‘ The Burden of Christopher,” by 
a story of the mod- 
‘Robert Tournay,” by 
a romance of the Reign 
The Queen’s Garden,” a New 
tale, by Mrs. M. E. M. Davis; 

Fustian,”” by Miss Caroline 
of the Indiana of 1863 and 
the Golden Cirele, an or- 
hitherto escaped the 
pting, possibly, those of the 
paper tribe. Mr. Jack Lon- 
don’s stories of the Malemute Kid are to be 
published in a volume entitled “‘ The 
of the Wolf,’’ and describing life in the 
Yukon district. Mr. I. K. Friedman's “ Poor 
People,’ which will soon appear, includes 
the result of the author’s careful and inti- 
mate observation of that degree of poverty 
in which receiving alms never contem- 
plated, and patient industry perseveres 
from year to year in spite of hard condi- 
tions. This is the class which suffers from 
the parsimony of the rich and the foolish- 
ness of poor bargain hunters, and finds 
that good work not necessarily bring 
good wages. 
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Messrs. Richard G. Badger & Co. have but 
one Spring book, but it is the first of a tri- 
logy planned by Mr. R. V. Risley, the au- 
thor of “ Men's Tragedies,” and the later 
books may follow before Autumn. It is the 
author’s intention to present three types of 
man, the type which smites, the type which 
endures, and the type which gives light, and 
his books will called “The Sledge, 
“The Anvil,” and *‘ The Candle.’”’ 

The Lothrop Publishing Co. is bringing out 
‘**Mr. Trunnell, Mate of the Ship,” a 
of justifiable mutiny; a murderous sea Cap- 
tain; burglars afloat; a detective; some doz- 
en murders; countless attempts to murder 
with knife, pistol, and poison; much killing 
in self-defense, and a sea gialect based on 
adjectives of sanguinary description. There 
material for about twenty-seven dime 
novels in the book, and very little else 
will be followed by ‘“ The Forestman 
of Vimpek,”’ Mme. Flora P. Kopta, the 
story Bohemian village told from ex- 
perience. e 

Messrs. Brown & Co. find that their “A 
Kipling Primer,’ by Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles, still remains the best selling of 
their books, in spite of the alleged lack of 
interest in its subject. This seems to indl- 
cate the complement of Mr. Russell Stur- 
gis’s declaration that a critic’s duty is to 
consider the reader, for it shows that the 
reader looks to the critic. The primer de- 
fines the books and stories and quotes the 
opinions of well-known critics. The gen- 
eral reader promptly buys the book. 
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BEST OF THE THREE. 
“Richard Carvel” Beyond Ques- 


tion. 
Times Saturday Review: 
“Hugh Wynne,” “ Janice 
“ Richard Carvel” within 

months, I have a distinct re- 
as to how each book impressed 
me. I not hesitate, therefore, to say 
that for thrilling interest, for force of char- 
acter portrayal, for the book in general, I 
believe “ Richard Carvel” is the best, with 
“Janice Meredith” and “ Hugh Wynne” 
running a race for last It 
must be that all of books 
have merits common and demerits 
general. me, then, for a 
to point out main things I noticed 
reading these 

Each, of course, gives an entrancing pict- 
ure of the times. Philadelphia in war dress 
and London well por- 
trayed. This 
in favor of “ Janice Meredith.” 
* Richard Carvel” is much more rapid 
either of the others. The book has 
many strong scenes full of dramatic action, 
which is the case in “ Hugh Wynne.” 
* Hugh Wynne ” is long drawn out, and one 
is glad put the book down. It struck 
me that ‘Janice Meredith’ wandered 
around a little too much So then I 
may say that the general impression of the 
books is that “ Richard Carvel” is dramat- 
fe, “ Janice Meredith” and “ Hugh 
Wynne" Let us 160k at the char- 
ac ters 

I don't see 
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the last few 
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moment 
in 


in royal dress 
in fact, is the strongest point 
The action 
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not 
to 


also 


slow, 
slower. 
much strength in Hugh Wynne 
himself; he seems to be undecided and wa- 
vering. Col. Brenton is as good as Rich- 
ard Carvel, full of fire and enthusi- 
asm. The most charming character in 
“Hugh Wynne” is the mother; in “ Janice 
Meredith” it is Washington himself, and 
in ‘Richard Carvel” it is Dorothy Man- 
ners. Speaking of her leads me to say a 
word the heroines of these 
Janice Meredith seems to me to lack deter- 
mination; she is never sure of her heart, 
and very often lacks it. For fifty pages or 
fifty minutes very interesting, but 
after that she becomes very tiresome, and, 
it must be confessed, very foolish. Darthea, 
in “Hugh Wynne,” is unreal, and does not 
show in the book any of the charm her 
lover attributes to her. I don’t see one fas- 
cinating incident in her whole career. On 
the other hand, Dorothy Manners keeps 
you guessing all the time; you recognize in 
her some real living being. She fascinates 
you, and you feel with Richard all the 
pangs of disappointed love. Her scenes at 
the dance, the balcony in her home in Lon- 
don, in the sick room are perfectly exqul- 
site. On the whole, I believe she is the 
most fascinating female character that has 
appeared in the recent novels—excepting 
Helen Sherwood in “ The Gentleman from 
Indiana,”’ Then, besides these characters, 
the self-sacrificing Patty is much more lov- 
able than the unloved Libbie in “ Janice 
Meredith"; Lord Comyn much more noble 
than Jack in ‘“‘Hugh Wynne.” ‘The love 
scenes and proposal scenes are very differ- 
ent. Hugh wins Darthea while riding on 
horseback, and there is nothing beautiful 
about it at all; in “‘ Janice Meredith” the 
final scene is very pretty, though it did not 
impress me half as much as the scene in 
“ Richard Carvel,” where Dorothy kisses 
the forehead of her lover, Richard. 

So kindly permit me to register my name 
as a believer that “ Richard Carvel” is the 
best and most interesting book of the three. 
If I have inadequately stated my reasons 
why I believe so, I can only add one more 
reason—namely, that I just liked it best. 

GEORGE MIDDLETON. 

New York, Feb. 26, 1900. 
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“Hugh Wynne” Artistic from 
Cover to Cover. 


To The New. York Times Saturday Review: 

How any one who has analyzed “Richard 
Carvel” can say it is superior to “ Hugh 
Wynne’’ from a literary or artistic point 
of view is beyond the understanding of at 
least one who sometimes attempts to ride 
tha refractory steed Pegasus. 

The characters, in the one, of Hugh, his 
mother, father, and aunt, with Jack, Dar- 
thea, and Arthur Wynne, are limned by a 
master hand, while in “ Richard Carvel” 
each character cand incident harks back to 
Stevenson's “ Kidnapped,” “‘ Master of Bal- 
lantrae,”’ Thackeray’s “ Esmond,” “ Bea- 
trix,” &c., and except for that suggestion 
are colorless, and each carries some note of 
a former work by some master of the past. 
The incident of the sinking ship with Itich- 
ard up the mast Is clumsily handled, not 
unlike the man out on the plains who “ran 
up an alley’ to escape the Indians and so 
saved his scalp! Richard had to be rescued 
or it would have been rather a peculiar 
story to have the hero die so young. In- 
deed, he was a necessity, hence Mr. Church- 
ill did it In a heroic manner! First get your 
hero up a mast and then sink the ship! 

Richard's ideal of modesty is not great 
in acknowledging the tender love his old 
playmate felt and showed toward him, in 
his-self-complacent manner. It fs sickening 
to read where ehe gave him all and he gaye 
nothing while he relates the story. It fs 
weak and unmanly. How different with | 
Jack's tender love and sacrifice for Hugh, 
and Hugh's mod. st notes of himself alwayge, 
quoted from Jack's diary! That is art! | 

“Janice Meredith" is colorless, as is the 
portrait of Washington, and he talks like a 
wooden cigar sign. They are all lay fig- 
ures, and not flesh and blood. The most — 
interesting part is the snobbish dedication 
to George Vanderbilt. Can you expect one 
who writes such rot to portrey Washington | 


NEW YORK, 


or any other human being? He 
pulsing blood within his heart; he 
feel, he cannot! 

From cover to cover “ Hugh Wynne” 
an artistic production, from the heart 
soul of a man who has lived and seen 
suffered with those who suffer. 

“Richard Carvel” is the result 
ing and study by a young man whose great- 
est work is yet to come. 


does 


and 


in later life 
and 


learn the hearts of men, that 
he, may reach the height 
and breadth of Dr. Mitchell! 
“Janice Meredith,” 
done, is but 


too, 


when all is said 
a dry point remarque upon that 
deep-bitten dark and light by 
turns, of of the Revolution, 
Paul Leicester Ford portrays men and wo- 
men as to be, and 
nor 


etching, 
our ron.ance 


he them his 


vivid 


imagines 
imagination is neither 
rect, 

Weir Mitchell has seen and felt what he 
portrays in his 
Churchill Mr. Ford 


deep 
and 


while 
has drawn 


heart, 
each 


his inspiration from photographs or engrav- 


ings of the period. 
HENRY CLAY 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 24, 1900, 
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Why “Richard Carvel” Is Preferred. | 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

You desire an expression of opinion as to 
the relative merits of “ Richard Carvel,” 
“Hugh Wynne,” and “ Janice 
In accordance therewith I give preference 
to “Richard Carvel,” by reason of its 
simplicity and elegance of diction, as well 
as its lucid treatment of the Colonial con- 
dition of Maryland in the dark days of the 
American Revolution. ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,” in 
point of historical portrayal, comes next, 
and “ Janice Meredith” last, and unworthy 
of association with the first two mentioned 
The first thirty or forty pages are dis- 
jointed and uninteresting, and if intended 
introductory to characters and 
could very well be dispensed with. The 
mixture of history, mostly imaginary, and 
romance is exceedingly crude, and at 
time to the plane of literary excel- 
lence. The author has taken a historical 
skeleton and stuffed it with fanciful inci- 
dents and episodes, which afford no prac- 
tical benefit to the reader of true history. 
It is really a clumsy imitation of ‘ Hugh 
Wynne.” 
practices of 


as 


no 
rises 


the early Dutch settlers of 
Pennsylvania are indelicate and unneces- 
sary. The character of the heroine 
fickle and unstable. Of her own 
she is engaged in marriage at various times 


to three different suitors, and only for the 


closing of the book would probably have 
enjoyed a further like experience. 
MRS. E. J. MOORE. 
New York, March 4, 1900. 


Votes for “Hugh Wynne.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The discussion on the respective merits of 
“Hugh Wynne,” “ Richard Carvel,” and 
“Janice Meredith” cannot but amuse com- 
petent and critical readers. “ Hugh 
Wynne ”"’ is incomparably the most scholar- 
ly, descriptive, original, and historically ac- 
curate work of the three. Dr. Mitchell was 
four years collecting material before he 
wrote a line; he carefully examined Revolu- 
tionary records and family papers, critically 
went over every questionable point and per- 
sonal identification. He brings the reader 
into actual acquaintance with many of the 
leading personages of the Revolution, near 
Philadelphia. He describes localities with 
clearness, and emphasizes both so that all 
may see and understand. There is no am- 
biguity in his pages, no historical fact or 
incident stated that cannot be verified. 
Captious criticism has attempted to detect 
erroneous statements, but proof was ready 
to substantiate his declarations. Senator 


” 


Hoar expressed dissatisfaction at Dr. Mitch- | 


ell’'s reflection on the personal habits of his 
great kinsman, but conclusive evidence is in 
possession of the doctor that he did not 
write half he knew. 

?aul Leicester Ford captiously criticises 
the theatrical performance at Valley Forge, 
but Dr. Mitchell has the play bill on the 
occasion! Other critics have attempted to 
decry the character of the work, but, on the 
whole, it stands out far ahead of other 
similar historical romances. W. DE H. 

Washington, March 7, 1900. 


Helpless Without Men. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I feel it my bounden duty as a reader of 
printed words (I shall not be more explicit) 
to thank THe SaturDay Revipw for print- 
ing the letter sent by the gentleman of the 
Byronic name. In this age of reason we are 
too apt to think that we are becoming 
broad-minded and truly Intellectual We 
need such a shock as this letter was to 
bring us to realize that the mediaeval type 
of mind is not yet extinct. Men, and espe- 
clally Tiglathian men, are the sine qua, or 
rather quo non, of the intellectual life of 
women. Properly speaking, wcman bas no 
intellectuat life. When living alone, “ elois- 
tered in her own apartments with no man 
around to guide,” she is not and cannot be 
capable of sitting down. to the “ serious 
reading of serious books."" But when she 
comes in contact with the Tiglathian type 
of mind, a mind which “the concurring 
judgment of all the ages” will pionounce 
great, how then is she stimulated to the 
feigning of “an unborn and celf-sus‘aining 
love of literature") 

I remember reading in the memoirs of 
some great man a most touching story. 
This great man, or, ‘Tather, Great Man, 


} descended to his mountain uncle to recover 


from the strain of his Winter's “ serious 
reading.” There he met a woman, who he- 
came so enamored of his Iintellectuality 
that she, poor deluded wretch, strove to 
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SELLING AT THE RATE OF 


L000 


COPIES 


A DAY 


MISS CHOLMONDELEY’S 
REMARKABLE NOVEL 


RED POTTAGE 


) HE carrent number of “‘ The Bookman’ gives some 
interesting statistics on the sales of “‘ Red Pottage.”” 

The writer of the London letter places this wonder- 

ful story at the head of the list of books most in 

demand of London dealers, and comments upon the fact that 
not even the war has been able to injure its sales, While in 
the reports from 17 out of 29 of the larger cities of this 


country ‘‘ Red Pottage’’ 


appears on the lists of the six 


most popular books for the month ending Feb. Ist, and at 


that time the career of the book had scarcely begun. 
the past week “‘ Red Pottage’ 


During 


* has gone into its 


{0TH EDITION 


and on Thursday we were unable to supply the demand. 
Miss Cholmondeley’s earlier book, 


THE DANVERS JEWELS 


which has been less widely known, is also springing into 
great popularity. It’s the first book you Will want to read 
when you've finished ‘‘ Red Pottage.”’ 


Red Pottage, 
$1.50 


HARPER & 


The Danvers Jewels, 


$1.00 


BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





RALPH CONNOR'S ‘T’ALES 


OF THE 


Rocky [VOUNTAINS 


“ A GREAT ‘FinD.’ ’’—Miss Feannette Gilder of the “ Critic.” 


Black Rock 


A Tale of the Selkirks 


OT since ‘‘Ian Maclaren’’ gave us the 

“ Bonnie Briar Bush"’ has any one pro- 

duced so moving a series of sketches. . .. 
Ralph Connor has painted a picture of life in 
the lumber and mining camps of surpassing 
merit, With perfect wholesomeness, with. ex- 
quisite delicacy, with entire fidelity, with truest 
pathos, with freshest humor, he has delineated 
character, has analyzed motives and emotions 
and has portrayed life. Some of his characters 
deserve immortality, faithfully are they 
created,—St. Louis Globe- Democrat, 


sO 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


eta | Sky Pilot 


A Tale of the Foothills 


ALPH CONNOR'S “Black Rock”’ 

but ‘‘ The Sky Pilot "’ is better. The mat- 

ter’ which he gives us is real life; virile, 
true, tender, humorous, pathetic, spiritual, 
wholesome His Bret Harte manner in de- 
scribing this life has at times a distinct and re- 
freshing quality of literary workmanship; his 
style, fresh, crisp, and terse, accords with the 
Western life,which he well understands. Hence- 
forth the foothills of the Canadian Rockies will 
probably be associated in many a mind with the 
name of “ Ralph Connor.’’—The Outlook, 


was good, 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Also at Chicago and Toronto. 
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gain his approval by ,using the literary 
“cosmetic” approved of by him. The ef- 
fect on him was to be ¢expected—he was 
charmed with what I might call his literary 
reflectiofi; but she, poor woman, was unable 
to bear the light of his approving smile and 
fled to the city and has-since preferred the 
company of “a lot of chattering young 
sapheads.”’ 

In conclusion, I must thank THe Satur- 
pAY Review for a suggestion. How inter- 
esting the study of human pathology must 
be! N. C, "S. 

New York, March 5, 1900. 


Histories of the Inquisition. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your issue of March 3 you inform a 
correspondent that H. C. Lea’s “ History 
of the, Inquisition” ig the ome great au- 
thority on the period of the Spanish In- 
quisition. Inasmuch as the question has 
long been discussed by historians, whose 
conclusions vary quite considerably, it 
seems scarcely fair to those who disagree 
with Mr. Lea to mention his name alone. 

Though loath to occupy too much of your 
valuable space with unsought suggestions, I 
would recommend your correspondent to 
read An connection with Mr. Lea’s book a 
review of it to be found in The American 
Catholic Quarterly Review of Philadelphia, 
Volume XVI., Page 131. Moreover, if he 
desires to study the side of the question 
not presented by Mr. Lea, it would be use- 
ful to read Balmes on “ European Civiliza- 
tion,” Hergenr8ther on “ Church and State,” 
Hefélé on ‘Cardinal Ximenes,” (a Ger- 


man,) and Pastor on “History of the 
Popes.” A brief and thorough exposition 
of the anti-Lea side of the question may be 
found in the numbers of The Dublin Review 
Magazine for January and July, 1867. Or 
your correspondent, being a New Yorker, 
might go to the Cathedral Library, 123 East 
Fiftieth Street, and obtain De Maestre's 
“Letters on the Spanish Inquisition’ or 
“Dwonger's * Spanish Inquisition.” 

Trusting that I have not trespassed too 
considerably on your time and patience, I 
am, yours very truly, 

JOSEPH McSORLEY. 
St. Thomas’s College, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C,, March 
5, 1900. 


The Franklin Association of Philadelphia 
is preparing to publish an interesting and 
valuable piece of bibliography under the 
title of *“‘The History of the Montreal 
Stage,” by Frank T. Graham. The mate- 
rial for the work has been gathered in no 
les# than six different countries and from 
sources far removed from the general read- 
er. It must be borne in mind that the an- 
nals of the Montreal stage, which extend 
back to 1786, are not those of the United 
States, and, while entirely distinct, form a 
most valuable adjunct to the history of the 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Southern theatres in recording the annual 
incursions to Canada of the forces of the 
Walnut, Chestnut, and Arch Street Thea- 
tres; the uninterrupted Summer season of 
Wallack’s company for a period of twenty 
years, the early Bostonians, Ben De Bar's 
from New Orleans and St. Louis, and J, W. 
Albaugh. 





A SCOUTS. 


Baden-Powell’s Teachings—Duty of 
the Scout—A Wide Awake 
Man Wanted. 


Like the poet, the scout Is born, not made. 
For all that, the man who has powers of 
observation may if properly taught become 
a fair scout. To be very wide awake Is, of 
course, a prime necessity. To have a sharp 
eye and to catch by means of the ear the 
faintest sound are the prime factors of 
scouting. What the reconnoissance is to a 
certain number of men is individualized in 
the scout, though a company of scouts may 
work together. A prime scout is worth 
more at times than a hundred men. In 
savage life it is the instinct of the hunter 
which makes him the scout. It is a de- 
tective business carried out in all its de- 
tails. No man can, however, become a 
scout who is not endowed with coolness. 
The scout must run certain risks. He is 
always in expectation of the unknown. To 
find out is his mission. The acute scout 
ought never to suffer capture. It has been 
held that it is his own fault if he falls into 
a trap. He must care for his line of re- 
treat. The cock-sure scout is never worth 
much. His auty is only to report what he 
sees, and nothing more or less. As fine a 
school of scouting as ever was produced 
was brought into existence during our war 
of the rebellion. On both sides the services 
rendered were pre-eminent. Scouting be- 
came then a art. It was one of the 
special conditions of military life which 
had its charm, In the campaign of Cuba 
great distinction was won by our scouts, 
and for this special duty the Western men 
for their cleverness. In 
the Philippines to-day the duty of the scout 
Africa, whether it be the 
Englishman, the scout is ever 


flue 


were conspicuous 


is incessant. In 
Boer or the 
at work. 
Col. Baden-Powell's 
is to-day a volume much in vogue in Eng- 
land. Some 60,00 copies of the book, so it 
is stated, have been already sold Accord- 
ing to the story the gallant defender of 
Mafeking sent his proofs home with the 
injunction, “ Publish.” Evidently 
everybody in England with military aspi- 
is studying how he may become a 
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* Aids to Scouting 


sole 


rations 
scout. 

Col. Baden-Powell tells an amusing story, 
where he took advantage of his sense of 
smell. When scouting, by means of his nose 
he was positive that the savages had spilt 
some of their beer in the neighbor- 
hood. Following up the spoor he made out 
accurately the direction of an enemy. In a 
practical way the author explains how the 
width of a river may be determined: 

Select a tree or other object on the oppo- 
site bank and one where you stand. Then 
move off at a right (square) angle to these 
and pace a distance- say, 100 yards; plant 
a mark (your sword will do) and go on halt 
as much again, (another 50 yards.) Then 
turn at right angles to your original line 
and walk away from the river, counting 
your paces until you bring the sword in line 
with the tree on the opposite bank. The 
distance you have paced s e turning will 
be one-half of the distance across the river. 
Thuy, if you find you have paced 90 yards, 
the river is 180 yards wide. 

Readers of the Arabian Nights must 
member some of the smart guesses made by 
the observant There is an Arab 
story of the who that the 
camel he had tracked had certain peculiari- 
ties, as of teeth and feet. He even de- 
scribed the load the camel carried When 
the Sheik asked the man to produce 
camel, the reply was, that “the antmal 
had not be 4g 

This little 
sents, and it 
the Gentleman, the 
shaw.” 

While following the tracks of the rick- 
shaw, I notice’ fresh tracks of two horses 
coming toward me, followed by a big dog. 
_They had passed siace the rickshaw (over- 
riding its tracks). 

They were cantering wo singl 
prints, and then two near together). 

A quarter of a mile further on they were 
walking for a quarter of a mile. ‘(Hoof- 
prints in pairs a yard apart.) Here, the 
dog dropped behind, and had to make up 
lost ground by galloping up to them. (Deep 
impre sion of his claws, and dirt kicked up.) 

They had finished the walk about a quar- 
ter of an hour before I came there. 
cause the horse’s droppings at this point 
were quite fre ; covered with flies; not 
dried outside by the sun.) 

They had been cantering up to the point 
where they began the walk, but one horse 
had shied violently on passing the invalid 
in the rickshaw. (Beeause there was a 
great kick-up of gravel and divergence from 
its track just where the rickshaw track 
bent into the side of the road: and after- 
ward over-rode the horse's tracks.) 

DEDUCTION: 

The tracks were 
gentleman out for a 
dog. 

It is an easy task to sit down and write 
a notice of a book such as is Col. Raden- 
Powell's, but it is diffeult to forget what 

the actualities of this particular ser- 
vice, for the main art of scouting is to fol- 
low an enemy as if he were an animal, the 
ecout playing the part of the sleuth-hound. 


Stephen Bonsal’s “The Golden 
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Most conceived is Mf. Stephen 
Horseshoe.”’ It is 
the correspondence between two officers 
in the the United_States, and 
they tell of their adventures. Im the spirit of 
good fellowship, certain officérs had insti- 
tuted a little society which they called 
“The Golden Horseshoe.’”” All the mem- 


By Bt. 


Golden 


service of 


*AIDS TO SCOUTING. 
Baden-Powell. London: Gale 
*THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE. 
the Letters of Capt. H. L. 
Twenty-first 


Co 2. eo 
& Polden, 

Extracts from 
Herndon of the 
United States Infantry, on duty 
in the hilippine Islands, and Lieut. Law- 
rence Gill, Aide de Camp to the Military 
Governor of Puerto Rico, with a postscript 
by Private J. Sherman, Company D, Twenty- 
first Infantry. Fédited by Stephen MBonsal, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
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| glad, too, that at last our people 
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NEW YOR 


bers wore a pin which had a horseshoe on 


it. Lieut, Gill, in his letters, goes over the 
fight in Cuba, and we question whether it 
has ever been done in better style. Gill 
never can forget how Capt. Herndon of the 
ywenty-first United States Infantry dragged 
him cut, when wounded, from the firing line. 
Both the men, as Mr. Bonsal describes 
them, are fine types of the American soldier. 
Gill having recovered from his wounds, is 
now on duty in Puerto Rico. Herndon goes 
with his regiment on a transport to Manila. 
As fast friends a correspondence is kept up. 
Mr.» Bonsal has seen a great part of tho 
East, and gives his readers an admirablo 
account of Hongkong and other ports which 
the transport visits. The author comments 
on the various civilizations he sees. What 
strikes Mr. Bonsal more particularly than 
anything else is what England has done 
for the semi-civilized races. The contrast 
is marked when the traveler reaches a coun- 
try where the Spaniard or the Portugucse 
has been the first comer. 

This is a portion of a letter from Hern- 
don to Gill, written from Singapore: 


Walking on for a block or two past the 
warehouses, we came to a street that was 
rather more imposing and certainly broader 
than those we had crossed coming from the 
water front. Having traveled now all the 
way from Gibraltar upon the Queen's high- 
way, we were rather bored to find that this 
street is known.as the Queen's Road, too. 
Then suddenly, without a moment's warn- 
ing, we stumbled into the throbbing, pul- 
sating heart of this Eastern mart, the Stock 
Exchange, the market, and the Clearing 
House all in one, that extends along this 
street from the club to the clock tower. 
Such a scene it was that met our eyes, and 
such a babble of tongues that fell upon our 
ears! Messengers were going and coming 
with cablegrams and “chits” and what 
they call out here ‘‘ expresses,” little slips 
of paper, damp from the printing press, 
with which the arrival and departure of 
steamers is announced. No one could doubt 
for a moment that every channel of com- 
merce and every line of trade converged 
here, and that nothing can happen in the 
wide world but what the electric spark 
would carry the news of it in a few seconds 
to the shabby little Exchange at the end 
of the earth. Here on the sidewalk, or, to 
speak more precisely, in the gutter, which 
they seem to find cooler, Englishmen and 
Germans, British Indians, Armenians, 
Chinese and Parsees, and Jews from Bag- 
dad and everywhere else, were selling and 
exchanging the products of the East and 
West. The place hummed like the New 
York Stock Exchange or the Chicago grain 
room, and the whirl and the rush of it all 
fairly made us giddy, weak and limp as we 
were from our long voyage, and the con- 
finement of life on a transport. 


This is from Macoa: 


A %it of Europe, or rather of the 
iterranean littoral, rose before us out of 
the yellow waters of China. What a scene 
it was for the colorist, what a picture for 
the painter in words, when Macoa, with its 
ruined forts and moss-covered battlements, 
ateod before us! Great bronze cannon 
glistening in the sunlight frowned down 
upon us, and upon all unbelieving dogs. 
Every hillside was crowned with a church, 
which looked as though it had been trans- 
lated overnight from Coimbra or Oporto, 
and from every steeple there looked down 
upon us the cross of the Church militant, 
and from every battlement the standard 
of the Very Faithful King of Portugal. 

Within the sanctuaries of the deserted 
shrines, as we learned on the fo'lowing day, 
when we pushed our way through the net- 
work of cobwebs so rarely disturbed that 
guard their gates, are still burning the vo- 
tive candles and the lamps which the great 
navigators who followed the flag of Prince 
Henry lit to burn for all time as an offer- 
ing of gratitude to Our Lady of the Storms 
for favors vouchsafed while at the mercy 
of the “lements upon these once trackless 
and always storm-tossed seas, 


Med- 


Putting aside all cant and humbug, with 
idealism Herndon or Mr. Bonsal thus pre- 
sent the advantages of the English colonial 
system. Before his eyes the author has seen 
the good that the action of 
Great Britain, 


comes from 


The English are not doing this out of pure 
philanthropy, nor do they pretend to, but 


they are imposing law and orde? upon the | 


savage races, and they are dally opening 
up new channels of commerce, thereby in- 
creasing the common wealth of the world, 
and they are doing it not only for them- 
selves, but for the-good of all civilized 
people as well as for the benefit of the 
savages who have the good fortune to fall 
under their protection. Of course, many of 
them are doing it individually in the hope 
that they will get, as they certainly are 
getting, the lion’s share of the new wealth 
that is to-day flowing into the Western 
World from the East, and as they deserve 
it I hope they will get it, though I am 
are awak- 
ening to the trade opportunities ¢ 

Pacific, the undeveloped market of 600,000,- 
000 people, and are determined to have a 
“piece of the pork” also. * * * America 
has come into Asia through no fault and 
by no merit of President McKinley or 
“Uncle George Dewey, either. It was so 
written in the book of destiny, and your 
transports and your regiment, while ap- 
parently obeying the orders of the Govern- 
ment in Washington, are simply pawns held 
in the grasp of destiny and moved by the 
fingers of fate. 


“The Golden Horseshoe” ends sadly. <A 
private in Herndon's regiment writes Lieut 
Gill how the “ brownies had 
and had knifed beloved 
His body was recovered. 


sneaked in 
his Lieutenant. 
Private Sherman 
concludes: ‘I am a poor hand at a pen, as 
I told you, and I had almost forgot to say 
that I sent yesterday to the Adjutant Gen- 
office our Captain's sword and the 
buttons off his tunic for the next of kin, as 
the regulations require; and there was also 
a golden horseshoe, which he had taken to 
wearing piuned to the scarf around his 
sombrero since we landed here.”’ 

“The Golder Horseshoe” is a capital 
book, and we recommend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers. The practical utility 
of the volume cannot be questioned. Grant- 
ing-that the incidents in the work be of a 
somewhat fictitious character, Mr. Bonsal 
shows us who are our friends and who are 
not, in the present crisis this world is go- 
ing through. 


eral's 


“The Practical Study of Languages’’ is 
a usetul little volume by Prof. Henry 
Sweet of Oxford, which Henry Holt & Co. 
are publishing. Persons who desire to 
study Spanish will gain some valuable 
hints from the work, which shows the vari- 
ous ways in which a knowledge of. lan- 
guage may be aequired according to the 
use that the student desires to make of it. 
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Jacob A, Riis’s Account of a Ten 
Years’ War and Its Results.* 


No more righteous conflict was ever 
waged with this world’s evil forces than 
the brave struggle which a lamentably few 
men and women have been making for the 
last ten years against the filth, ignorance, 
crime, and suffering of the worst of New 
York's slums. 

Every New Yorker knows these facts, 
thanks, in an appreciable extent, indeed, to 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s untiring efforts to con- 
vince them, but that their convictions have 
not yet been warmed to the point of en- 
thusiastic support of the Good Government 
Clubs, the Tenement House Committee, and 
the various other effective means of com- 
bating the slums, is very evident to the 
reader of ‘‘A Ten Years’ War." In it Mr. 
Riis tells the heart-breaking story of the 
east side, of the gallant victories won by the 
reform party, and, alas, of its many sad de- 
feats, but he assures us that it is not now 
a losing fight. The slum can never go back 
to what it. was before Col. Waring and 
Theodore Roosevelt laid their transforming 
touch upon its ugliness and lawlessness. 
The worst of the rear tenements have been 
pulled down, and there is a constantly in- 
creasing tendency to build houses for the 
poor with some slight reference to the ad- 
mission of light and air, 

As long as the slum was thought to be 
injurious to itself alone, little interest was 
taken in its welfare, but when the citizens 
of New York awoke to the fact that it was 
a menace to the health and well-being of 
the rest of the community they bestirred 
themselves to some effect. This new and 
better interest in the pitiable inhabitants 
of the slums does not manifest itself under 
the old and useless form of charity; the day 
of free soup and police lodging houses is 
gone by, and the present aim of the tene- 
ment-house workers is, first, to make their 
inmates desire something better, and then 
to help them to attain to it by their own 
efforts. Mr. D, O. Mills expressed this new 
spirit of charity when he said, at the open- 
ing of one of his hotels, “No patron of the 
Mills Hotel will receive more than he pays 
for, unless it be my hearty good-will and 
#50d wishes." The fact that the few model 
tenements already built pay 5 per cent. on 
the Invested money, and that the Mills 
houses not enly have made a clear 3 per 
cent. on the $1,500,000 invested, but have 
earned besides a fund sufficient to provide 
for deterioration and replacement, proves 
that the old form of charity is absolutely 
criminal. The conscienceless small capital- 


ists of the slums need either reform or a 


| knock-down blow, and New York is begin- 


ning to understand this. 

“Tt is not,” Mr. Riis, “a case of 
transforming human nature in the tenant, 
but of reforming it in the landlord-builder.” 
The 


says 


rear tenement has been disposed of by 
brute force; the fire-proof but 
light-proof tenement is to be put in 
place if human power can doit. A law had 
must be kept burning 
halls of the “ double-decker ”’ 
but certain halls known to be 
dark were always reported as suffi ‘iently 
light by the district policeman. 


not 


in the dark 
tenements, 


It was soon 
discovered that his standard was strangely 
low. An order was then issued defining a 
hall as one in which the sink could 
be seen, Halls were still reporied light that 
known to be inky in their blackness. 
Soard of Health went 
settle the question 
was dark. 
that hall?” 


were 

to one tenement to 
The hall 

you see the 


himself, 
** Did 


very 


sink in he 


| asked the policeman 


The policeman said he did. 
“But it is pitch dark. 
it?” asked the President, 
‘T lit a match,” said the policeman. 
That the modern charity pays (and that is 
only kind that proved by 
fact that with clean streets, pure milk, 


How did you see 


will pay) is 
the 
medical school inspecticn, anti-toxine treat- 
ment of diseases, and generally better sani- 
tary methods the death in New York 
slums came down from 26.32 per 1,000 in- 
habitants in 1887 to 19.53 in 1897. New 
York, Mr. Riis asserts, has still the worst 
housing system in the world, but the key- 
note of all the tenement 1 


rate 


reform is to rem- 


| edy this and to restore to the poor of the 


city the worst of their losses, and the one 
from which, in the author's opinion, all the 
rest of their 
home, It 
much 


follows—that of 
found that it 
ikness, 


misery the 
is not so 


lack 


has been 


wickedness as we entire 


| Of moral sense, that ails the youth of the 


tenement houses, and it is an old French- 
“No family, no 
morality, no manhood, no patriotism ’’—that 
is the refrain of the bock. 

Mr. Riis, on the whole, shows that the in- 
fluence of the Jewish or 
the slums is according to how he is re- 
ceived and Mr. Riis points out 
the importance of having laws deserving of 
respect, and that these laws should be en- 
forced, lest the immigrants conclude that 
the thing is a What is the 
sense, asks the author, of offering for sale 
live fowl in the markets, and then arresting 
the poor Jew whod for no other 
reason than to kill it? Or what 
observant 
sandwiches” in a 


Saying home, no 


Italian tenants of 


fashioned. 


whole sham. 


buys one 
and eat 
stranger by “ brick 
“ Raines law hotel ’’? 
Mr. Riis would reclaim the youth of the 
slum by giving him a schoolhouse in which 
to work, a park in which to play, and a 
teacher fitted to show hjm how to do both. 
That is not much, some may say, but it 
was not even begun until Tammany, in or- 


| der to live, was absolutely forced to spend 


a little money on visible improvements. 
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$1.50. 
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Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW’s column of “ Want- 
ed and to Exchange,”’ in which items are printed 
free of charge, was not intended as a place 
where books for sale could be advertised. Such 
items properly belong in the regular advertising 
columns. Tum SATURDAY REVIEW has not en- 
forced this rule in the past, and the column in 
consequence has become crowded, many items 
of the ‘For Sale” class going into it. It has 
now become necessary tg print in that column 
only lists of books wanted for purchase or those 
offered for exchange. Offers of books for sale 
must go into the advertising columns, where the 
rate is thirty cents per line, Eight words make 
an agate line. 


“THE WARNER LIBRARY."”-—‘‘TI would like 
to exchange cr sell the following: ‘ Nast’s 
lilustrated Almanac,’ 1873; ‘Josh Billings’s 
Farmer's Allminax,’ 1879; ‘ Father Abrahams 
Almanac,’ 1762, and over a dozen other alma- 
nacs of last century. A register of the officers 
of the Confederate States, Richmond, Va., 
1864; Liverpool ‘ Mercury,’ 1812, and a num- 
ber of newspapers of last century. ‘ Gazetteer 
of Europe,’ 1700; Littleton's ‘ Tenuers in Bng- 
lish,’ edition of 1612; black letter and bound 
in vellum. A geography of 1625. Warner's 
‘Library of the World’s Best Literature,’ 30 
volumes. A complete set of The Times Satur- 
day Review of Books, from Jan. 8, 1898, to 
date. Edwin H Frost, 220 Broadway, New 
York City."’ 


FAYNE’S ‘‘ ARABIAN NIGHTS.""—‘‘I have 
Payne's. ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 9 vols., set 277; 
Payne's ‘ Aladdin,’ 1 vol., 204; Payne's * Tales 
from Arabic,’ 3. vols., 496, I will sell cheap. 
Make offer; also a large number of volumes 
and odd numbers of magazines to sell or ex- 
change, Send list of wants and what you havo 
to exchange, D. A. R. Andrus, Rockford, Me. 


COLORED CARICATURES.—“I have a large 
number of interesting old English and French 
colored caricatures and other prints, suitable 
for framing, which I will sell, or will ex- 
change for valentines, home or machine made, 
that are more than fifty years old; or for pub- 
lications of the Grolier Club.”” F. H. Baer, 203 
Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. ‘or ex- 
change or sale, a copy of ‘‘ The Birds of North 
America,’ issued under the auspices of the 
Natural Science Association of America; illus- 
trates all our birds tn colors, over 800, includ- 
ing text; $40 edition at $16 Francis Booss, 
Room 41, 114 Sth Av., New York. 


Charity means justice, not alms, and that is 
what the better classes are learning to give 
to the slum. So Mr. Riis bids New York 
hope for still greater progress in the next 
decade than has ever been accomplished be- 
fore, and he surely is experienced enough in 
“signs” to be a trustworthy 
His book is both interesting and 
and it is worth more than one 


east side 
prophet. 
valuable, 


reading. 


Neglect of Poets and Poetry. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

No one could help admiring the article en- 
titled “‘ Neglect of Poets and Poetry * print- 
ed in THE SATURDAY Review of Feb. 17. If 
I had not. noticed the subscribed name, 
George St. George, which imports that the 
written by a man, I would 
the author is a very senti- 
The learned writer bewails 
reading poetry. I wish to 
about the year 
‘The 


calculators 


article was 
have said that 
mental lassie. 
the neglect of 
age of so- 
has 


1780 Edmund Burke said: 
phisters, economists, and 
succeeded.” ; 

Reading poetry in this age of industry is, 
as a rule, wasting time. It may be salutary 
for the youngster to refine him, and to eul- 
tivate in him a for the beautiful; it 
may be good reading for the female college 
graduate, who has nothing to attend to but 
party-going, and novel- 


taste 


shopping, 
But what 
in lyrics or epics? 


visiting, 

reading. 

will indulgs 
Reading 


sensible man of affairs 


far 
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ideals 
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than 
Year in 
treating of 
progress in 


So 


more use to him empty 


sentimentalities. and year are 


published books labor move- 
labor laws, of 


and 
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ments, 
there 


the princi- 


commerce. 
numerous books exposing 
ples of political economy, many treat 
of government, of the various institutions 
many speak of citizenship, 
me, then, put 


St 


and of elections; 


its rights and duties. Let 
this plain question to weeping 


orge 


lack of 


+ 
its 


Ge +, who pities mankind for its 


poetic taste: 

Is it not of 
businéss man, and 
himself with these? 
the immediate welfare of 
fellow-men. Will he not 
life happier rather than by poring over the 
fancies of Byron and Shelley? 

The charter of Greater New York is @ 
book I would suggest reading in preference 
poets. From it you will learn 
about the duties of your Mayor, your Munic- 

will learn your 
Health Department; in 


value to the workman, 
citizen to familiarize 
These matters concern 
and his 
make his 


more 


himself 
thus 


Assembly; you about 


force, your 


ipal 
police 


| short, you will learn the machinery of your 


city’s government. You will then, in fact, 
feel more comfortable, and will make a bet- 
ter citizen. But Read rather Tenny- 
son, Browning or and what a misere 
able back number you will be! I should pre- 
the 


no! 
Burns, 
fer to spend my leisure in reading or- 


ganization and development of political 
about the rights and duties of vot- 


my country's 


parties, 


ers, about primaries, about 


| history, to losing time in reading poetry. 


man or woman belonging to 
learn that 


In short, a 
this age should try to read and 
which will apprise him or her of society, its 
books on 


machinery or government. Read 
read political economy, read 
books worthy of careful 
but when 
recreation, 

Ss. N. TUCKMAN. 
1900. 


social topics, 
these are 
Read poetry, 


like 


history; 
perusal. 
feel 


too, 


only 
you having 


New York, Feb. 21, 


Blunders of Women,” a 
series of humorous sketches by ‘‘A Mere 
Man” will be published within the fort- 
night by the Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Domestic 


| The author, in his introduction, while freely 


admitting that woman’s stronghold is her 
home, says that her blunders are just as 
obvious here as anywhere else, although 
tradition has long blinded one’s eyes to the 


fact, 
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A Volume of Poems 
BY 

Harry Thurston Peck, 


Author of “The Personal Equation,” 
“What Is Good English?” etc., 
etc., entitled, 


Greystone and 
Porphyry. 
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This is Prof. Peck’s first volume of % 
poems, some of which have seen the @ 
light in The Bookman and other maga- ; 
zines, but many of them are here pub- 
lished for the first time. % 
They are another proof of the author's s 
versatility, and should be ranked among % 
the noteworthy verse of the year. : 


At all Bookstores. 


Dodd, Mead & Company s 
Publishers, New York. $ 
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55,000 Copies Sold! / 


By Right of Sword 


AND 


A Dash fora Throne 


A. W. MARCHMONT. 


12mo. Illustrated. Each, cloth, $1.25. 
Paper, 50c. 


DON’T MISS READING. 


D. DINKELSPIEL. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO. 





Before buying anywhere 
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In HENRY MALKAN, 


BOOKS NO. 1 WILLIAM STREET, 


Mail and Library (Hanover Square.) 
Orders a Specialty. Tel, 1,121 Broad. 


Lowest Prices in Greater New York, 


My price. 
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Transvaal Within—Fitzpatrick.... { 60 
Impressions of South Africa—Bryce 3.50 
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ALL $1.50 BOOKS 08e. 
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gency Author and Publisher. 
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A. WESSELS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


IN THE POE CIRCLE, 
EMERSON AS A POET. 


Two valuable and interesting monographs 
by Joel Benton. Uniform cloth binding. 
12mo, $1.25 each. 
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E. P. UTTON & CO., 


1 West 234 
FINE BOOKS. FINE STATIONERY. 
An Elegant Retail Store. 
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CRIMINALS, 


August Drahms’s Study of Them as | 


| same 


Enemies of Society and of the 


Means for Their Reformation.* 


The science of criminology is one which 


has been sadly neglected, considering its im- | 


portance to the interests of society at large. 
The criminal is the one great enemy against 
which society is obliged to defend itself, 
yet we have gainéd little knowledge of his 
general characteristics, and have contented 
ourselves with adopting the simplest and 
easiest plan for dealing with this dangerous 
personality. The subject has not been en- 
tirely overlooked, it is true, 
scientists as Dr. Arthur MacDonald, D. W. 
Morrison, J. L. Packard, L. G. Hyland, E. 
Ferri, and Cesare Lombroso having made 
it a profound study and giving their 
clusions to the world. Among the leading 
students of criminology in this country 
who have done good work in the interest 
both of the criminal and of society against 
which he wages his unequal war is August 
Drahms, resident Chaplain for many years 
uf the San Quentin State Prison in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Drahms has published a num- 
ber of works on criminology, the last of 
which, “The Criminal,” is full of facts 
regarding his personality and the causes 
which have led to his embracing his lawless 
profession. 

Mr. Drahms begins his observations with 
the statement that the effort to establish a 
distinct type for the criminal, such as can 
be conferred on races, hag proved a failure. 
“To presuppose absolute and necessary 
brain lesion or diseased nerve action or 
anomalous physiognemical or anatomical 
diathesis as the inevitable precursor of any 
form of moral defection is an assumption 
wholly unwarranted, and is nowhere sub- 
stantiated by facts, though its advocates 
have sought to lay their foundation deep 
and wide in the materialistic hypothesis.” 

While the special type theory cannot be 
applied to the criminal, he may be divided 
into three classes, according to his general 
characteristics. These classes are the in- 
stinctive criminal, the habitual criminal, 
and the single offender. The instinctive 
criminal, there is little doubt, owes hic po- 
sition to the taint of heredity, and is to be 
pitied as a creature who is really forced 
into the commission of illegal acts by a 
power over which he has little, if any, ab- 
solute control. Moral insensibility ts his 
radical characteristic. His intelligence ie 
of a low order, and verges rather upon the 
eunning of the savage, the simplicity of the 
child, and the instinctiveness of the ani- 
mal. The records of families noted for 
their criminal propensities illustrate the 
fact of the entailment of degenerate func- 
tions and tendencies upon descendants. The 
preconditions that make possible ihe in- 
stinctive homicidal proclivity may also be 
traceable in the operation of the well- 
known laws of heredity back to progenital 
causes, if not immediately associated with 
the actual mental, moral, and emotional 
states of feeling present in one or both of 
the parents at the time of birth. The condi- 
tion of the instinctive criminal is one which 
calls for much sympathy, but it is a sym- 
pathy which cannot be actively shown, be- 
cause society, for its own self-protection, is 
forced to take from him the power to follow 
his instincts. 

The habitual criminal is made so by his 
environment. Bad associations and immor- 
al surroundings induce him to crime, and 
he follows it as a profession, as a trades- 
man follows the craft which he has learned. 
The criminal by instinct is born, not made; 
the habitual criminal is made, not born. 
The distinction between the two is wide, 
and for the latter no sympathy is called 
for. Of habitual criminals the greater 
number acquire the habit in youth and 
continue it through life. The bulk of crime 
committed during thé days of youth is 
largely of the pettier order, accompanied 
with brief sentences, while the graver, 
implying longer terms, come after. It be- 
gins usually with crimes agafnst property. 

Immigration is largely responsible for 
the great number of habitual criminals 
among us. Our immigrants are mostly 
made up of the lower class of Europeans, 
who bring with them their tendency to 
crime, and while the elder country is ben- 
efited by their leaving its shores, we are 
injured by their acquisition. These with- 
out trade or permanent employment drift 
naturally into attacks upon property, un- 
der the spur of necessity, coupled, of course, 
with low moral standards, lack of the sense 
of moral obligation, and weak inhibitory 
powers. The habitual and other criminals 
are made more vicious by their imprison- 
ment. Among all the vicious crime-produc- 
ing instrumentalities none can be found 
more directly effective and virulent in the 
perversion of the moral instincts and the 
consequent hopeless inuring of the subject 
in crime than the fact of imprisonment. 
All classes of prisoners are confined to- 
gether, and the first offender learns from 
the older crimina! points in the profession. 
Crimes are planned in prison and executed 
when freedom is attained. The novice rap- 
idly adjusts himself to the situation and 
soon becomes an expert. “One touch of 
nature makes the whole place kin.” 

The occasional criminal comprises about 
one-half of the prison population, and may 
be said ‘‘to compose the neutral tint 
against which the more pronounced delin- 
quent stands out in bold relief.” He is 
driven to his crime by motives which he is 
too weak to resist, and which are offered to 
him through the many faults which dis- 
grace our society. 

Statistics show that while the growth of 
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the nocaiiiians in the United States has 
maintained a comparatively steady increase 
since 180), averaging 28.27 per cent. each 
decade, the criminal increase during the 
period every alternate decade has 
averaged 85.97 per cent., over three times as 
large as that of the population. 

Mr. Drahms does not consider that hyp- 
notism is a serious factor in the perpetra- 
tion of crime. Experiments have shown 
that the thoroughly normal man is not sub- 
ject to suggestions of a criminal nature by 
and the abnormal man does not 
them to induce him to commit 
crime. The establishment of reformatories 
for the treatment of juvenile cffenders is a 
great step in the right direction, and much 
has already accomplished by 
these inotitutions. In order to meet the 
criminal problem effectively, a great reform 
is required in the method of distributing 
punishments. Reformation of the criminal 
must be placed before the idea of punishing 
him for his acts. Society has a right to 
protect itself from his attacks, and his 
incarceration is possibly the only means by 
which this can be done. But the notion of 
personal vengeance for acts committed 
should be set aside. The present system of 
giving sentences in accordance with the 
gravity of the crime is a bad one. The 
prisoner has so much time to serve, and he 
has no motive for reform. Mr. Drahms is 
in favor of passing indeterminate sentence 
on old offenders, making their release de- 
pend upon their conduct in prison and the 
judgment of a special board of officials. 
Under these circumstances a motive for 
reformation would be given by the hope of 
securing release. Under the present sys- 
tem there is no motive, and the prisoner 
Settles down to serving his term and earn- 
ing another upon his release. 


In Bed the Place to Make Sure of It. 


To The New York Vimes Saturday Review: 

In your editorial article, “Time Enough 
to Read,” you speak of night and day read- 
ing. I should like to tell of a scheme I have 
devised whereby I get up at the proper 
time. I put a book handy to the bed before 
retiring, so that when I awake at about 
5 or 5:30 I shall stay awake until time for 
me to get up. For some reason I always 
wake up an hour or so before it is time for 
me to get up, and should I go to sleep again 
I am apt to oversleep. But when I give an 
hour to reading I obtain wisdom enough to 
last me through the trials of a day, and 
also get up on time, This little indulgence, 
which I miss if I neglect it, originated ac- 
cidentally by my having a book handy 
which I had been reading the night before, 
and on awakening next morning I saw and 
picked it up. 

In respect to night for reading, of course 
no time is so fit. I shall never forget com- 
ing home late one night with four volumes 
of ‘* Don Quixote,” which I had made a 
great sacrifice to purchase, As soon as I 
reached my room I went to bed. I pulled 
the gas jet as near as possible to me and 
prepared to read for an hour or so. Well, 
IE read and read, following the pleasing ad- 
ventures of the Don and Sancho with great 
interest. The more I read the more I hun- 
gered for reading, and I did not realize that 
time flew. As you may imagine, I was much 
startled by the ringing of an alarm clock 
in an adjoining room, I looked at my watch 
and was amazed to find it 5 o'clock. This 
was my first all-night affair, and I expect 
it is the last. Curiously enough, I did rot 
feel the want of sleep next day. I got up at 
once, took a cold bath and some exercise, 
and in all respects apparently was none the 
worse. Nay, I might say I felt fresher than 
usual. ROBERT GRAY. 

New York, March 6, 1900. 


Lessons for Wide Application. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I want to offer a word of thanks for the 
last number of your SaturDAY Review, al- 
most the best, it seems to me, of the many 
excellent Issues, 

Especially valuable is the editorial article 
“Time Enough to Read.” I wish that its 
lesson might be widely applied; that very 
busy people might try to master a good 
book in their spare moments; not so much 
to see what can be done, as for a stepping 
atone into the world of literature, to find 
the joys in reserve for them. 

It is good to have the notice of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s poetry. Being better acquainted 
with his prose, I do n6t know if these lines 
are found, except as perhaps by way of pro- 
logue to Mr.~-Chadwick’s volume of dis- 
courses, ‘The Faith of Reason,” 1879. 
think numbers of your readers will be glad 
to see them: 

My ont darling boy, kissed but a moment 
And laid away all rosy in the dark, 
Is talking to himself—What does he say? 


Not much, in truth, that I can understand: 

But now and then, among the pretty 
sounds 

That he is making, falls upon my ear 

My naan and then the sand man softly 
come 

Upon him and he sleeps, 

And what am I, 

Here in my book, but as a little child 

Trying to cheer the big and silent dark 

With foolish words? t listen, O my 

My Father, and among them thou shalt 


Thy name. And soon I 
When I awake I shall 


require 


been 


too, shall sleep. 
be still with Thee. 


H. BE. LUNT. 
Newburyport, March 5, 1900. 


“*The Hotel de Rambouillet and the 
Precieuses,” by Leon H. Vincent, will be 
published next week by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. The little work contains some 
interesting information concerning the men 
and women who were the companions of 
the founder of the t genuine French 
Salon, the Marquise de Rambouillet. 


A new edition of “ rene escigs |e 
nein will be to-day from 
press of R. H. : 


1 volume, 


Can She Reason? 
A Famous 


Correspondence. 


Published by 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A self-acknowledged cynic makes 
the attack and fifty men and 
women all over the land rise in 
protest. Here are examples of 
what they say : 


“« Women Should Think More and Talk Less.” 
“ Man’s World Needs a Woman.” 
** No Woman Ever Thinks Abstractly.” 
“* Men Talk Too Much.” 
“ To Be Personal Is a Feminine Trait.” 
“ Woman's Nature Is Untrained.” 
“ Few Women Are Calm a d Logical.” 
** There Are Other Shams Besides Pillow Shams,” 
An unusually entertaining and attractive 
book. Every woman should read it. It will 
find a ready sale. Reprinted from The New 
York Times Saturday Review. 
Sold by THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 
25 CENTS PER COPY. 
Limited Edition. Order at Once. 


FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


The Joy of 
Captain Ribot 


From the Spanish 
of A. PALACIO VALDES, by 
MINNA C. SMITH. 


“The novel as far as Ribot and his 
two friends are concerned is a tender 
idyll, but on the other side it is an 
exquisite comedy with some fine tragic 
implications.” —W. D. Howells. 


Cloth, $h25. 


BRENTANO’S 


31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK: 





Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 


will sell at auction MONDAY and two following 
afternoons at 3 o'clock, 
THE LIBRARY OF 
Mr. CHRISTIAN P. ROOS. 


A valuable and interesting Collection, comprising 
a large number of choice First Editions of 
American Authors. 

— Also 

A_number of English First Editions; Desirable 
Works in General Literature, and Costly Works 
on Art and Costume; Portraits, and other Ll- 
lustrated Books, 


THURSDAY & FRIDAY afternoons at 3 P M 


A collection of Miscellaneous Books. 
Sales of Books every afternoon except Saturday. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. | 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Werner Ed., % mo- 
rocco, -$35.00. Within Royal Palaces, by Maranise 
de Fontenoy, $1.00. Phases of London Life, by D. 
J. Kirwan, Tic. Pictorial History.of Our War 
With Spain, by Turnbull White, 7c. Recollec- 
tions of a Busy Life, by Horace Greeley, $1.00. 
Smith's History of New Jersey, $2.00. Stiles’s 
History of Kings County and Brooklyn, $4.00. 
Maker of Moons, Robert W. Chambers, pub., 
$1.50; our price, 50c. Diseases of the Horse, by, 
Dr. D, E, Salmon, Chief of Bureau of Animal 
Industry, T5e. Bicycling for Ladies, by Maria 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers St., N. 


THE OLD ANN STREET BOOK STORE. 


BARGAIN NO. 57. 
A FARRAGO OF FOLLY, 


Being some vagaries and verbosities of two 
vulgarians. By George Gamble. 12mo. Cloth, 
London, 18097, postpaid, SOc, 

ISAAC MENDOZA, 


17 Ann Street, New York, 





READY TO-DAY 


THE GREATEST GIFT 
By A. W. MARCHIONT 


Authot of " By Right of Sword,’ " “A Dash for 
a Throne.’ 


At all Booksellers 


Boeke . When calling Lpicoze ask 

a ‘ov 

Liberal Wheamunt oon need a boo 

Discounts. address MR. GRANT. 
Before buying books write for quotations. An 

assortment of catalogues and jal slips of 

books at “, B *oWANT i, for 10-cent stamp. 


™. 
23 W. 424 8 . ee YORK. 
Mention this hee and recewe a discount.) 


Ask forthe lat- . 
terary veepaation, Ky Home 
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A LOVESTORY AS DELICIOUS As THE GREAT PASSION ITSELF 
250th THOUSAND READY MARCH 13th 


KNIGHTHOOD 
WAS IN 
FLOWER 


SALES RAPIDLY APPROACHING ONE QUARTER 
MILLION COPIES 
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NOVEL BUILDING 


URING September, 1898, the first story was completed of WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER. Since then 

two hundred and fifty thousand have been made and the present demand exceeds fifteen hundred a day. The World 

says—“ When Knighthood was in Flower” is the finest story of love and adventure in many years. The Commercial 
Advertiser compares it to the work of the elder Dumas, . . . The Sun says its style recalls Shakespeare. . . . The Review 


| Wren 
KricnTHOOD | , When Knighthood 
WAS 1M | of Reviews declares that it is as fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s creations. puior, sister of leary VILL. By Charles Maen tome Slee 


Fuower _ : 
: THE BLACK @ | nsx semueetcearn| Revive 
WOLPF’S BREED The Redemption of David Corson. Cxartes LYRICS of a 


Freperic Goss. A novel notable for its strength 
“Apparently ‘When Knighthood was and vivid imagery. ‘* ‘The author's wide reading, This collection of the favorites of 


in Flower’ isnot the only literary prize| fie nswen, of detindon, hive molicel aa|James Whitcomb Riley’s love poems 
that has recently been captured by The interesting and elevating story.’’ s2mo, $7.50. is made very attractive by over fifty 
Bowen-Merrill Company. Smiles Yoked with Sighs. Roorxr J. Bur-| beautiful pictures which are finely in- 
petre. A book of Burdette pathos and humor, | terpretative of the author’s verses, 1 AS R.. | 
in rollicking rhyme. Uniform with Riley Love- | 
Harris: Dickson’s romance, published} Lyrics. Illustrated by Will Vawter. z2mo, $7.25. _ Pee 
afew weeks ago, is selling its fifteenth] Sweepers of the Sea. Craupve H. Wermore. Aside from his many other volumes => a 
thousand. This is a fascinating tale of Two young men, having come into possession of | Mfr, Riley might well rest his fame 


; hidden treasures of untold value, lease an island ‘ ‘“ +. 
Vv cas Set eee : upon these pleasin Lyrics” onl 
love and adventure in old and new near Chile and there build the most powerful navy P P g ¥ Ys 


France during the reign of Louis XIV.} that has ever sailed. Illustrated. I2mo, $1.50. for they are such as to endear their 
a Hamlet. Edited by Eowarp Dowpen. The first nipwee to ae readers’ hearts for many 

10 of an entirely new edition of Shakespeare. | @ 10n ear to come. 

The illustrations, the work of C. M. Maun : England by Sea Se Camnear mie = a 
Relyea, have been conceived with published in America exclusiv ely by Zhe Bowen- 
much force and vigor. Evidently ‘The}|  Merri// Company. Demy, 8vo, $1.25. Beautifully printed and bound. Iflus- 
Black Wolf’s Breed’ has started upon| American Fungi, Zadstoo/s and Mushrooms,\ trations by William B. Dyer. Uni- 
a long and successful career.”—New} ible and Poisonous. Cartes Mclvvaint. | form with Riley Child Rhymes with 


‘ scribi ve 90 species, 75 sing edible. ‘ . 
York Times. 12mo, $1.50. Describing over 800 species, 750 being edible. | py osiee Pictures. Square, 12mo, $1.25. 
Illustrated in color. Large guartg, $10.00. 
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